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“THE BEST METHOD” 


ETHOD means “way.” A way may lead to its goal by a wind- 

ing path, a curve, or a roundabout course. It may lead into 

a blind alley or return to itself in a vicious circle. Again it may 

be a straight line which, since time immemorial, has been the 
shortest distance between two given points. 

Each generation produces its own guides. Unfortunately some 
of these guides believe themselves to be prophets with entirely new 
and revolutionary thoughts and theories. They are quite sincere in 
their belief, and therefore, alas, never fail to invent what they 
proudly call ‘‘the best method.” They do not realize that their new 
ideas are as ancient as our remotest forefathers and as revolution- 
ary as those of a Tory. The stronghold of their faith is a total and 
complacent disregard of the historical development of the various 
methods. Frequently they have neither learned nor taught a for- 
eign language, and often they are maitres de langues for whom the 
teaching of their native tongue is the only means of subsistence. Or 
they are young teachers who have either had no time to gather ex- 
perience or no desire to read and digest the literature dealing with 
that which has been thought, practiced, and accomplished in the 
past. 

To be sure, intelligent lay judgment may, under certain condi- 
tions, contribute a new idea toward the solution of an old elusive 
problem. The reaction against the grammar-translation method, 
for instance, and the resulting ‘‘natural method”’ was in the main a 
lay movement and a lay contribution.' This method, even though 


1 The “natural method” is probably as old as the possibility to “pick up” 
words and phrases of a foreign language in conversation. Luther recommended to 
force the student to speak as much as possible; Comenius advised oral attempts at 
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not at all natural and altogether too chaotic to deserve the name 
“‘method,”’ was a common-sense protest against an uninteresting, 
petrified way of teaching worthy of death from old age. This in- 
stance does not demonstrate the value of lay judgment in general. 
A prophet dealing with as difficult and intricate a problem as lan- 
guage cannot afford to be a layman. If he is a layman and insists 
on being a prophet besides, his “newest and best” method will 
most likely wane with his personal or social influence. All that can 
remain of his labors is the disappointment of teachers and students 
who naively trust his enticing promises. 

A method which claims to be the best, quickest, and most sci- 
entific under all conditions is comparable to an omnipotent patent 
medicine promising to cure with unheard of rapidity all human ail- 
ments. Such a method deserves no more than a smile, indulgent or 
scornful, for it always reminds one of the blatant announcements 
found in Sunday newspapers every fall and winter: French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish, each learned in twenty hours. 

No method is invented; a method is slowly developed. Its de- 
velopment can be compared to the graduai perfection of a mechani- 
cal device: both are primitive in the beginning; both are slowly 
perfected through the combined efforts of generations. The ex- 
treme grammar-translation method, for example, was adminis- 
tered to all students regardless of their age, their aim, or the dura- 
tion of courses. It was sketchy and crude, one-sided and unpsycho- 
logical.? The modified method of the reformers, on the contrary, 
commonly called the ‘‘direct method” is an extremely carefully 
constructed instrument embodying all the most important features 
of other methods, features tested, modified, and perfected by sev- 
eral generations of highly trained teachers and scholars. A brief 
historical sketch of the essential traits of this method shows clearly 
how much it is indebted to various earlier methods. 


imitation; and Montaigne defended an oral method by which he had learned to 
speak Latin. Cf. Leopold Bahlsen, The Teaching of Modern Languages (Ginn and 
Company, 1905), p. 3 f£; also M. A. Buchanan and E. D. MacPhee, An Annotated 
Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology (The University of Toronto Press, 
1928), p. 9. The “natural method’’ was forgotten at certain times in favor of a more 
formal training in grammar. Among those who rediscovered it is Gottlieb Heness, 
the owner of a private school for Modern Languages in Boston, who in 1867 pub- 
lished his Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht in der deutschen S prache (Henry Holt and Co.). 

* Bahlsen, p. 5 and 11 ff; also Report of the Committee of Twelve (D. C. Heath 
and Co., 1900), p. 14 ff. 
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1. The direct method’ begins with a thorough training in prac- 
tical phonetics. By giving clear physiological explanations of each 
sound of the foreign language it renders imitation far easier and 
pronunciation far more correct. It owes this extremely significant 
improvement in the teaching of sounds to the ‘‘Phonetic method” 
as first outlined by Wilhelm Viétort who, in turn, was indebted to 
scholars like Alexander Bell and Henry Sweet and others.5 

2. This method owes its grammatical classifications to the Ro- 
man grammarian Donatus who lived about 350 a.p. It borrows the 
formulation of rules from the best-known traditional grammars, 
but according to Viétor’s demands it confines these rules to those 
which are important, frequent, and regular.‘ 

3. It teaches grammar not by abstract principles, but from 
language itself. It observes language, gathers an abundance of ex- 
amples in demonstration of a single phenomenon, and then derives 
the rule. Ratichius advocated an empirical inductive method as 
early as 1600, and early in the nineteenth century Jean Jaques 
Jacotot and James Hamilton had attempted inductive teaching® 
inspired, perhaps, by none other than Socrates. 

4. By constant practice in hearing the foreign language spoken 
and by urging the student to speak, write, and read as much as 
possible, the method attempts to establish a direct connection be- 
tween the sound and the foreign unit of speech. Thus the most in- 
teresting and enlivening feature of the “‘natural method,” speaking, 
is absorbed by the “direct method”’; but it is systematized and 
firmly woven into the texture of the method as a whole. 

5. Translation from and into the foreign tongue, once the main 
activity in the “grammar method” is employed sparingly. It is 
used sometimes in order to insure clear and complete comprehen- 


* The modified method of the reformers in Germany is meant, which, in its 
original form, was called the “new,” the “reform,” or the “phonetic”? method; cf. 
Report of the Committee of Twelve, p. 22. Concerning the confusion of the term 
direct method see Robert D. Cole, Modern Languages and Their Teaching (D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1931), p. 55. The points enumerated above are not intended to 
be exhaustive but are merely given to show the selective nature of the “direct 
method.” 

* Wilhelm Viétor, Quousque Tandem (Heilbronn, 1882). 

5M. A. Buchanan and E. D. MacPhee, p. 17. 

* Buchanan and MacPhee, p. 23; also Bahlsen, pp. 4 and 7 ff; and Wilhelm 
Viétor, Die Methodik des Neusprachlichen Unterrichts (Leipzig, 1902), p. 21. 
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sion of a text with all its idiomatic expressions and difficult con- 
structions. Translation is avoided whenever the end desired can be 
gained by more direct means, such as object lessons, the use of 
synonyms, antonyms, and paraphrases, and an abundance of in- 
geniously devised exercises. Object lessons were recommended by 
Comenius as early as 1657.’ The use of synonyms and paraphrases 
had been discussed by Quintilian (35-95); the study of synonyms, 
near-synonyms, and antonyms by Roger Ascham (1515-1568). 

6. Logically coherent sentences are recited and acted out at the 
same time, thus greatly intensifying the student’s class room ex- 
periences according to the “Psychological Method” of Frangois 
Gouin.’ 

7. From the very beginning interesting, coherent subject mat- 
ter is presented, and the content of the subject matter is carefully 
adapted to the student’s previous experiences. To teach unfamiliar 
material in an unknown language (ignotum per ignotius) had been 
condemned by Herbart and his followers.° 

8. The simplest grammatical and linguistic concepts of the ma- 
terial presented are gradually extended to the country, life, and 
literature of the foreign people. In this way the method satisfies the 
demand that the aim of the course be a gradual unfolding of the 
foreign culture, and thereby result in a deeper appreciation of the 
native culture." 

Thus the direct method is an admirable combination of features 
or means taken from various other methods. The Grammar Method, 
the Natural, the Psychological, and the Phonetic Method each con- 
tributed its share, and each had, at some previous time, claimed 
the special attention of every serious-minded instructor on its own 
merits. The direct method represents the sum total of the linguistic 


7 Erwin Escher, “‘The ‘Invention’ of the Natural Method of Language Teach- 
ing,” Modern Language Journal, tv, pp. 295-301. 

® Erwin Escher, The Direct Method of Studying Foreign Languages, A Contri- 
bution to the History of Its Sources and Development (Unpublished University of 
Chicago Dissertation, 1928), pp. 36, 37, 115. It is to be hoped that this very pain- 
staking and interesting study will soon be available in book form. 

* Francois Gouin, L’art d’enseigner et d’étudier les langues (Paris, 1880); also 
R. Kron, Die Methode Gouin (Marburg, 1896). 

10 Hermann Kappert, Psychologische Grundlagen des neusprachlichen Unter- 
richts (Leipzig, 1915), p. 13. 

4 Walter Hiibner, Didaktik der neueren Sprachen (Frankfurt a.M., 1929), p. 28. 
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pedagogy produced by the best instructors and scholars of genera- 
tions. 

Yet, is it, therefore, the summum bonum of all methods, the 
fulfillment of all ambitions, and the end of all effort? We must 
hasten to answer with an emphatic “‘No!”’ 

All methods are of relative value. They are of positive value 
only when used under the specific conditions for and under which 
they were developed. They all consist of various teaching devices, 
each capable of adding a certain definite result to the final total 
aim of the course. All methods are developed with a specific aim, 
for a definite duration of time, for students with a certain average 
intelligence and background, for teachers with a definite equip- 
ment, and for definite conditions in the school or community. The 
direct or modified method of the reformers in Germany was de- 
veloped under and for pre-war conditions in that country. The 
courses lasted from six to nine years. The teachers were highly 
trained and had a practical command of the foreign tongue. Their 
aim was to impart a well-rounded knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage: aural comprehension and oral expression, reading and writ- 
ing as well as an appreciation of the culture as manifested in the 
life and literature of the foreign people. The direct method is ex- 
cellent, and perhaps best for the conditions out of which it has 
grown.” 

Transplanted into a class of American students this superb 
method becomes ineffective and in certain ways ludicrous. All the 
factors which determined its features and means at the time when 
it was conceived are radically changed. The course does not last 
six to nine years; it lasts one or two years."* Hence, the aim cannot 
be an acquisition of a well-rounded knowledge of the foreign lan- 
guage and culture; it must be primarily reading ability. The in- 
structor rarely has a command of the foreign tongue.'* Moreover, 

2 For its latest modifications see Ruth Emily McMurry, Max Mueller, and 
Thomas Alexander, Modern Foreign Languages in France and Germany (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930), pp. 245 ff. 

8 Carlton A. Wheeler and others, Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges of the United States (The Macmillan Company, 1928), 
pp. 352 ff. 

“ C.M. Purin, The Training of Teachers of Modern Languages (The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), pp. 95 ff; also Hugh Stuart, The Training of Modern Foreign 


Language Teachers for the Secondary Schools in the United States (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927), pp. 71 ff. 
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when he teaches in college he is apt, if not forced by the system in 
which he works, to be more interested in scholarly research than in 
teaching. The student is older, more mature and sophisticated, and 
yet he frequently has none of the fundamental notions of language 
which European students have ordinarily mastered. The spirit of 
the school and the community is as a rule amazingly practical, the 
foreign language being usually tolerated as a “tool subject” with- 
out independent value. As a result the whole beautifully con- 
structed direct method loses its proper foundation unless greatly 
modified. 

In other words: In most American schools it becomes impera- 
tive to restrict the aim radically. To profess a too comprehensive 
cultural aim in a brief course is a pretentious beau geste which is 
exceedingly harmful to the cause of the teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages throughout the country. Since the element of time and the 
aim are changed, the methodic features of the course have to be 
changed correspondingly. Many excellent devices of the direct 
method become too costly in terms of time, and, therefore, mean- 
ingless and wasteful. Lower standards in the qualifications of the 
teacher unfailingly result in lower standards of the students’ 
achievement; no one can teach what he does not know, and no one 
can be successful in giving a course which he considers a necessary 
evil. A difference in the age of the student or in his general prepa- 
ration demands a revision of the material as well as a change in the 
presentation thereof. What is extremely interesting for pupils in 
the grades is certain to be boring for older and maturer students. 
Finally, when the attitude of the school and the community is 
lowered from a highly idealistic point of view to a practical one, 
the attitude of the student becomes affected and a carefully 
planned and interesting course is doubly necessary. 

How truly relative the concept “best method” is, becomes glar- 
ingly evident when we transfer in our imagination a method de- 
signed for a specific set of conditions into a set entirely different. 
Imagine an effectively constructed conversational course for chil- 
dren in the grades given to college freshmen who have one year or 
a year and a half to learn how to read in their specific field of in- 
terest. Picture an excellent reading course developed for such fresh- 
men given to eighth graders; or a belated elementary course de- 
vised for graduate college students of high standards given to fresh- 
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men in high school. All methods must be planned, constructed, and 
developed specifically in accordance with widely varying factors. 

Supposing that a competent and highly trained instructor suc- 
ceeds in working out a number of teaching devices which constitute 
an excellent method for his aim, the length of the course, his own 
qualifications and those of his students; not even then will his 
method be given strictly according to his intentions. A method 
always passes through the personality of an instructor and is modi- 
fied by his strong and weak points, by his prejudices, preferences, 
and idiosyncracies. Even the deviser of a method himself will find 
that individual students differ as much as classes, and that to carry 
out his intentions he must always adapt his means to the needs of 
the class, and frequently even to the needs of individual excellent 
or weak students. A method must always remain elastic. 

A method, then, is a definite complex of teaching devices in- 
tended to bring about a definite result within a fixed period of 
time, and taking into careful consideration the equipment of the 
teacher, the age, background, and intelligence of the student as 
well as the spirit of the school and the community. A method is 
never a rigid arrangement of unchangeable features. It is an elastic 
organic unit the constituent parts of which can and must change as 
the various conditioning factors change. It is so sensitive a didactic 
instrument that it can be adapted readily to a given group of stu- 
dents as well as to the finely differentiated needs of each individual. 

And the best method? There is no universally best method, but 
there are sound basic principles underlying the methodic features 
or means of every well developed plan of teaching. When a very 
capable instructor has worked out a series of devices which, accord- 
ing to his judgment seem best for the conditions that dictated 
them, he is still skeptical. He knows that “‘best’”’ means perfection, 
that perfection created by man is a phantom, and that for this 
reason the “‘best method” must forever remain a beautiful ideal. 

Ideals are never reached and rarely approached. They are ap- 
proached by capable, vigorous personalities who are and remain 
the most reliable guarantee for success in all branches of teaching. 

PETER HAGBOLDT 
University of Chicago 
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L’E MUET 


(Author’s summary.—After having given the general characteristics of the mute e, 
reference is made to Pernot’s work on this subject; then follows a general outline of 
his article: Revue de Phonétique, Didier, tome v1, pp. 64-151.) 


"OMISSION ou la prononciation de |’a (e muet) constitue une 
des plus intéressantes caractéristiques de notre langue. Un 
Frangais reconnait facilement une personne qui n’est pas frangaise 
quand les régles qui régissent l’emploi de cet a ne sont pas ap- 
pliquées. Malheureusement peu d’étrangers se rendent compte de 
ce phénoméne linguistique et par suite conservent une prononcia- 
tion étrangére méme si les sons sont purs et l’intonation presque 
impeccable. Nous disons presque impeccable justement parce que 
l’a joue son réle dans |’intonation de la phrase et parce que cette 
intonation ne peut étre parfaite si la prononciation de 1’ est laissée 
au hasard. La faute la plus commune chez |’étudiant étranger est 
souvent celle-ci: quel que soit le débit de la phrase, il supprime 
les a qui se trouvent 4 la finale, il garde tous ceux qui sont 4 |’in- 
térieur des mots: sa phrase manque alors de naturel, on entend de 
suite qu’il n’est pas frangais. 

Tous nos collégues de frangais devraient bien lire 4 ce sujet 
l’article si clair et si bien documenté que M. Pernot a consacré 
a l’e muet dans la revue de phonétique dont il est l’éditeur. Avant 
lui M. Grammont avait le premier étudié la question d’une facon 
sérieuse, il avait publié un article 4 ce sujet dans les Mémoires 
de la Société de Linguistique, t. vi11 (1894) pp. 53-90 et un chapitre 
trés intéressant dans son Traité pratique de prononciation francaise, 
(Delagrave), pp. 105-112. M. Martinon a traité la méme question 
dans la Revue de philologie francaise 1912, 2@me trimestre. 

M. Grammont a désigné sous le nom de caduc cet a que nous ap- 
pelons ordinairement muet. Il semble que cette qualification de muet 
soi t juste, lorsqu’elle s’applique au cas ou |’a n’est pas prononcé; 
mais caduc qui signifie ‘‘susceptible de tomber’’ semble, d’aprés 
lui, convenir mieux. “Lorsque |’a tombe,” nous dit avec justesse 
Grammont, “‘il n’est pas diminué ni réduit mais supprimé com- 
plétement; lorsqu’il subsiste, sa prononciation est aussi pleine que 
celle de n’importe quelle voyelle inaccentuée.’’ Permettons-nous 
d’ajouter qu’il ya un cas ow cet a est pleinement accentué puisqu’il 
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devient tonique, c’est le cas de Je, pronom complément, suivant 
Vimpératif: donne-le, don la; prends-le, pra lo. Par une bizar- 
rerie de la langue cet a n’est pas tonique dans je, sujet, suivant 
le verbe: vais-je? ve:3; partirais-je? partire:3. Martinon nous fait 
remarquer que, tonique 4 l’origine dans le deuxiéme cas comme 
dans le premier, il tendit 4 devenir muet dans les deux comme 
partout ailleurs, mais le résista alors que je ne résista pas. Il 
nous montre aussi qu’au dix-septi¢me siécle la prononciation 
n’étant pas encore fixée, Moliére a le droit d’écrire: ‘Mais, mon 
petit monsieur, prenez-le, un peu moins haut” supprimant la pro- 
nonciation de a. On trouve encore quelques cas analogues au dix- 
huitiéme siécle et Victor Hugo se croyant autorisé par ces exemples 
se permit cette licence dans Cromwell: “‘Chassons-le. Arriére tous!”’ 

Lorsqu’il n’est pas a l’impératif et qu’il se prononce, a n’est 
presque jamais une voyelle accentuée. M. Pernot l’a défini “‘la 
voyelle neutre par excellence.’’ Lorsqu’un éléve cherche ses mots, 
hésite avant de parler, fit-il francais ou américain, nous savons 
qu’il émet la méme voyelle qui n’est autre qu’un a allongé. Cet a 
semble étre le son le plus facile 4 prononcer, celui qui demande le 
moins d’effort; la bouche est légérement ouverte, la langue 4 |’état 
de repos. 

Dans la conversation courante et rapide les Frangais ont ten- 
dance 4 supprimer le plus grand nombre d’a possible. Lorsqu’on 
récite, qu’on s’exprime lentement, on en supprime beaucoup moins. 
On en prononce moins dans une histoire de Daudet que dans un 
sermon de Bossuet. Si on lit des vers on gardera beaucoup plus d’a 
que dans la prose. ‘‘Plus le genre se rapprochera de la langue parlée 
et plus la lecture sera familiére, plus les suppressions seront nom- 
breuses.”’ (Pernot.) 

Il y a des lois qui régissent l’emploi de |’a. On peut les indiquer 
d’une facon générale. Elles ne sont toutefois pas immuables car, 
a V’heure actuelle, la disparition de cette voyelle représente une 
lente évolution phonétique qui n’est pas achevée. Il y aura donc 
des variations selon le genre employé, selon les individus et les 
différentes régions de la France; les Méridionaux prononcent beau- 
coup plus d’a que les habitants du Nord. En général dans le frangais 
courant il semble que l’on supprime cette voyelle chaque fois qu’en 
la supprimant on ne se trouve pas en présence d’un groupe de con- 
sonnes difficiles 4 prononcer. 
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Aprés avoir étudié méthodiquement la question, voici un ré- 
sumé assez précis des généralités données par M. Pernot et s’appli- 
quant 4 la conversation courante. Ces régles ne sont pas rigides 
pour les raisons données plus haut; 4 Paris méme, nous trouverons 
des variations individuelles, mais on peut dire qu’en les suivant on 
peut étre sir de parler correctement. 

Chacun sait qu’a la fin d’un mot isolé l’a ne se prononce pas: 
rose, r0:z; table, tabl ou méme tab; genre, 34:r. Dans de tels mots 
on entend parfois un petit’ 4 la fin du mot terminé par une con- 
sonne, cette détente vocalique courante en frangais n’a rien de 
commun avec /’e muet final traditionnel puisqu’on la trouve parfois 
dans les mots qui n’ont jamais eu d’e muet; elle vient aider 4 la 
prononciation de la derniére consonne qui, sans elle, disparaitrait 
vite. Régle des deux consonnes. 

En général l’e muet disparait quand il sépare deux consonnes: 
logement, lo3m4; trouvera, truvra; habileté, abilte; on ne sait pas, 
5nsepa; chemin de fer, Samétfe:r or {métfe:r; tout de méme, tud- 
me:m; continuerait, k5tinyre. 

La disparition de cet a peut donner lieu 4 des consonnes doubles: 
tu le lis, ty] li; on se sert, 5s se:r. 

Il y a un cas ou a subsiste entre deux consonnes; on observe 
ce cas dans la jeune génération qui dit: renseignement, rdsenamid; 
enseignement, dsenam4; dignement Cette prononciation 
date, 4 Paris, d’une quarantaine d’années et vient de la nature par- 
ticuliére du gn parisien qui est trés fort. 

Groupes de trois consonnes. 

Régle générale-—Dans un groupe de trois consonnes a se main- 
tient si ce groupe est difficile 4 prononcer, il disparait si ce groupe 
est facile 4 prononcer. Dans je ne sais pas; tu le demandes impos- 
sible de supprimer les deux a 4 cause de la difficulté qu’il y aurait 
a prononcer. Pour savoir quels sont les groupes faciles et les groupes 
difficiles 4 prononcer il faut se baser: (1) sur la coupe de con- 
sonnes; (2) sur la nature des consonnes. 

1. Coupe des consonnes. Quand |’a n’est précédé que d’une con- 
sonne, il peut généralement disparaitre: tu rebrodes, tyrbrod; 
race triste, rastrist; s’il est précédé de deux consonnes, il se main- 
tient nécessairement: fourberie, furbari; or phelin, orfalé. 

Remarquez que dans tu rebrodes et fourberie nous retrouvons 
les mémes consonnes r b r mais dans tu rebrodes on a r+br, dans 
fourberie nous avons rb+r, donc: 
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2 consonnes+a-+consonne; a se maintient 

1 consonne+a-+2 consonnes: a disparait. 

2. Nature des consonnes. 

(a) liquides. Si nous avons: 
une consonne+a+ momentanée-+ liquide: a disparatt. 
une liquide+a+f+liquide: a disparait. 

Nous disons: tu reproches, tyrpro§; un secret, ce skre; un regret, 
@& rgre; palefroi, palfrwa; palefrenier, palfranje. 

(b) la consonne s. Si nous avons: 
une consonne+a-+une momentanée+s: disparait 
une consonne+a+s+une momentanée: l’a disparait; ces groupes 
étant faciles 4 prononcer pour les Frangais, qui les rencontrent 
assez fréquemment dans des mots tels que: expirer, obscur, expli- 
quer. Nous dirons: régime scolaire, re3im skole:r; premiére station, 
pramje:r stasj5; consonne spirante, k5son spird:t; belle tsigane, 
beltzigan mais avec une coupe différente nous dirons: course 
piteuse, kursapit¢g:z; morte saison, morta sez5; écharpe soyeuse, 
eSarpaswaj¢:z 

(c) semi-voyelles. Nous sommes actuellement dans une période 
d’évolution. Les semi-voyelles w et y n’empéchent pas la disparition 
de l’a, nous disons: mademoiselle, madmwazel; ¢a reluit sarlyi. 
Avec j les faits sont plus complexes. Dans un groupe comme celui- 
ci: vous ne dites rien on peut supprimer ou garder 1|’a. En général les 
groupes /j et surtout rj semblent offrir une résistance particuliére. 
On dira: chapelier, Sapalje; atelier, atalje; chamelier, Samalje; 
donnerions, donarj5; ferions, farj5; bachelier, baSalje. 

Les phénoménes de syntaxe sont généralement réglés par la 
coupe des consonnes. Nous garderons l’a dans des expressions 
telles que: pauvre diable, couvre-pieds, porte-biére. Nous ne le pro- 
noncerons pas dans: gratte-ciel, il fait le bien, c’est le diable. 

En syllable initiale. 

M. Pernot nous dit qu’en syllable initiale de phrase ou de 
groupe de mots, on entend fréquemment des a qui devraient étre 
supprimés si on appliquait les régles qui précédent, et qui, du reste 
peuvent |’étre en prononciation familiére. Quand on dit: Tenez, 
voila pour vous. Ne faites pas cela. Je crois que non, on a le sentiment 
que le mot est plus en relief quand on lui garde |’a. Quittant un 
moment M. Pernot, nous remarquons toutefois, avec Grammont, 
que lorsque la premiére consonne est une continue l’a tombe. (La 
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continue semble avoir assez de son par elle-méme pour rendre la 
prononciation claire) tandis que si la premiére consonne, est une 
momentanée l’a se prononce. Nous disons: je sais lire, 3se li:r; 
venez, vne; le bon temps, |b5td; mais: te vois-tu, tavwaty; de face, 
da fas. 

Mots dissyllabiques. 

La plupart des mots de deux syllabes dont la premiére contient 
un a se montrent rebelles 4 la suppression de cet a. Tels sont: 
un bedeau, la belette, la querelle, le faisan, vous pesez; mais on dit: 
un cheval, c Sfal, et monsieur se prononce parfois msj¢. 

L’e muet et ’h aspiré 

Autrefois on pronongait l’4; cet 4 a disparu mais l’a est tou- 
jours prononcé: /e hasard, laaza:r;le hibou, laibu; une hache, yna af. 
Les noms propres. 

Les noms propres font souvent exception 4 la régle de l’e muet. 
On dit: @ Vesoul, a vazul; @ Besancon, a bazas5, mais dans la pro- 
nonciation locale on supprime 

Les prénoms disyllabiques sont trés résistants: Benott, banwa; 
Denis, dani; René, rane. 

Eléments psychologiques. 

Dans cette question de |’a intervient un élément psychologique 
qui rend parfois compliquée l’application des régles. Les circon- 
stances, les conceptions individiduelles aménent des divergences 
surtout lorsqu’il s’agit de la lecture et de la diction; telle personne 
adopte volontiers une diction un peu solennelle, telle autre au 
contraire parle avec plus de naturel. 

Valeur sémantique de l’a. 

La signification du mot peut avoir une influence sur le main- 
tient ou la suppression de l’a. 

1. Dans une phrase comme faites-le, l’a final ne disparait 
jamais, car l’} seul ne mettrait pas suffisamment en relief l’idée qu’il 
s’agit d’exprimer. 

2. Dans que fait-il?, tournure un peu littéraire,! gue est la partie 
importante de la phrase signifiant quelle est la chose que..., ilne 
faut pas supprimer 

3. Nous dirons il est debout, iledbu; mais si une personne est 
couchée nous dirons allons, debout al5 dabu; pour garder 4 debout 
son plein relief. 


1 Dans la conversation courante nous disons gu’est-ce gu’ il fait? 
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4. Le préfixe re qui signifie de mouveau a aussi une valeur 
sémantique; on en maintient ou on en supprime |’a selon qu’on 
veut insister sur l’idée. 

5. On garde l’e devant les mots qu’on cite pour les mettre bien 
en relief. Dans une expression telle que /’a de ‘‘avoir,” l’a de de 
sera prononcé devant avoir;—mais on dira l’e, et non le e, pour 
éviter une suite de deux sons peu agréables a | ’oreille. 

Donc sous |’influence du sens, certains mots gardent l’e muet 
alors que phonétiquement il devrait disparattre. 

Phénoménes d’analogie. 

Il arrive parfois que l’on trouve deux a consécutifs dont l’un 
ou l’autre, 4 volonté, peut étre supprimé. Dans une phrase comme 
je ne sais pas, il semble que l’on devrait pouvoir prononcer indif- 
féremment: 3anse pa ou 3na se pa. La premiére de ces deux formes 
est seule courante. On dit: tynse pa, nunsav5 pa, vu nsave pa. 
L’oreille s’est habituée 4 ce son ms et nous avons adopté comme 
prononciation courante: 3ansepd. On dit: tymdi; de la est venu 
3amdi. A cause de je #’ai dit 3tedi, on a dit je te dis 3ta di. Dans 
certains cas on supprime indifféremment un a: laptifis, ou lpati fis, 
mais si on a: le pére et le petit fils, on dira probablement Ipe:r e 
Ipati fis. Dans une suite de monosyllabes contenant des a on garde 
en général le premier de ces a et les autres se suppriment de 2 en 2, 
mais ce n’est pas une régle fixe et on peut supprimer des syllabes 
paires ou impaires selon la fagon dont on commence. 

Il y a des groupes qui s’imposent: 

1. Si on a une négation avec un verbe, il vaut mieux supprimer 
l’a de la négation: ¢a ne se relit pas, sa nsarli pa. 

2. La forme courante de ce que est ska; retenez ce que je vous 
ai dit, ratne ska3vuze di. 

3. Jetese dit couramment 3ta; je te le donne, 3ta ldon. 

On peut aussi ranger par ordre de prédominance décroissante 
les monosyllabes qui se trouvent si fréquemment en contact: 
que, de, ce, te, je, me, se, ne, le. Dans cette liste le premier mot l’em- 
porte sur le second qui l’emporte lui-méme sur le troisiéme et ainsi 
de suite. 

Les tendances. 

Les régles qui viennent d’étre données peuvent étre considérées 
comme répondant 4 un usage général. Mais de nombreux indices 
font penser que cet état de chose ne sera pas durable; 1’évolution 
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est plus avancée chez les personnes jeunes qui suppriment beau- 
coup plus d’e que les personnes plus 4gées. Plus la prononciation 
est familiére et rapide plus ces changements sont accusés et ceci 
explique des faits qui semblent 4 premiére vue contradictoires. 

Les conséquences. 

Cette suppression de l’a a causé: 

1. De fréquentes assimilations: C’est @ jeter devient, setaSte; 
louveterie, luftri: médecin, metsé; second qui, dés le latin, avait un 
g est passé de sag5 a zg5. 

2. L’affaiblissement et la disparition de consonnes. Dans une 
expression comme donne m’en quatre, |’r disparaitra 4 la fin de la 
phrase parce que la voix tombe. Quatre devient kat devant une 
consonne mais reste intact devant une voyelle: quatre hommes, 
katrom; quatre femmes katfam. La disparition de r devant une 
consonne dans les mots du type quatre peut-étre considérée comme 
normale en prononciation familiére 4 condition toutefois de dis- 
tinguer les mots d’usage courant de ceux qui sont plus rares. Nous 
dirons fiévre thyphoide, fjeftifsid; mais ancétres fameux, Gse:tra 
fam¢g. Livre devient souvent li:v; parceque paska; on est arrivé a 
dire: kek§o:z pour quelque chose et insepa au lieu de il ne sait pas. 

M. Pernot développe ses théories dans /a Revue de Phonétique 
tome vi (Didier) pp. 64-151 et également dans le fascicule 1v de 
la Petite Collection de l'Institut de Phonétique et du Musée de la 
Parole et du Geste. Il y indique les raisons qui l’ont amené aux 
généralités énoncées ainsi que les expériences qu’il a faites sur 
ce sujet. Son travail se présente d’une facon claire et précise et 
est illustré de nombreux tracés et de photographies. Puissent nos 
lecteurs trouver dans notre modeste et succinct exposé une partie 
du profit que nous avons dérivé des cours de M. Pernot lorsque 
nous avions le plaisir et l’honneur d’étre son éléve! 


HELENE Foureé 
Ohio State University 
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LANGUAGE MASTERY 


(Author’s summary.—The Grammar Method, the Direct Method, and the Reading 
Method are all inadequate in themselves. They should be combined and supple- 
mented by memorizing.) 


OW that most of us are quite convinced that neither the 

Grammar Method nor the Direct Method is an ideal means 
of foreign language teaching and now that many of us have also 
become somewhat sceptical concerning the vaunted results of 
the Reading Method, it is pertinent to inquire what were the 
faults of these systems of instruction, whether they were in them- 
selves intrinsically unpedagogical or whether they all had their 
points of excellence and each was merely inadequate in itself. The 
Grammar Method aimed first of all at accuracy, the Direct 
Method, at fluency, the Reading Method, at passive command 
of the language. 

The accuracy accomplished by the first of these methods was, 
to be sure, confined to the notebooks in which the pages and pages 
of laboriously written exercises were stored up, no appreciable 
part of it being absorbed by the student who had transcribed those 
reams of sentences. The procedure in the Grammar Method class 
was usually this: The students wrote out the exercises in the book 
each day as well as they could with the aid of the instructions 
given and the vocabulary. They then brought these exercises to 
class, transferred them from their papers to the blackboard, the 
teacher duly corrected them, the students entered the corrections 
in their copybooks, and that was the end of it. The next day the 
same thing happened to the next lesson and so on. And at the end 
of the semester the students had little more command of the 
language than they had at the beginning. 

Those in the Direct Method class, on the other hand, did ac- 
quire a considerable fluency in a speech which might be called 
foreign because it was not English, however difficult it might be 
to identify it with any known language. It was “pigeon French” 
or “pigeon Spanish” or “pigeon German.’’ While these students 
if they found themselves in the country in which is spoken the 
language which they have studied for several years would prob- 
ably be able to order their meals and a room in a hotel, they would 
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be just as incompetent to carry on an intelligent conversation with 
an educated Frenchman or Spaniard or German as the typical 
Grammar Method product. The great objection to the Direct 
Method is that in most cases it means a practice of errors. The 
usual form of a Direct Method text is a model with questions on 
that model. The students answer the questions to the best of their 
ability, which is in the majority of cases very badly. They thus drill 
on their mistakes and make those inaccuracies permanent. 

The Reading Method is based on the argument that all that 
the average student needs is a reading knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages. The adherents of this method therefore assigned great 
quantities of reading material on the theory that a considerable 
part of it would be absorbed by the student and become his pos- 
session, at least passively. Unfortunately, the portion thus as- 
similated was almost microscopic. Time and again second-year 
students, products of the Reading Method, have handed me their 
interpretation of a paragraph of French or Spanish which I had 
great difficulty in recognizing as having any connection with the 
original from which it was taken. Not only had the students missed 
all the subtle touches, the little niceties of description, but they 
had absolutely misinterpreted the main argument of the passage. 
There is no greater fallacy than the idea that a haphazard knowl- 
edge of a language is sufficient for reading purposes. Let us teach 
a reading knowledge of foreign languages, by all means, but a real 
reading knowledge. And with that real reading knowledge the 
student can acquire at the same time a writing and a speaking 
command of the language. So it is that adult Germans or French- 
men who come to this country after studying the elements of our 
language in the thorough schools of Germany or France, soon 
speak English very well indeed. While those who come over with- 
out that preliminary training and “pick up” their English here, 
what an English they “‘pick up!”’ There are, to be sure, a number of 
foreigners of superior intelligence who, arriving in this country 
without any previous instruction in English, have by serious and 
well-directed study acquired as perfect a command of our language 
as is attained by those who have had some previous training in it. 
But they are only an additional proof that languages are not 
“picked up” but learned by painstaking effort. 

I am reminded at this point of an article which a leading 
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Spanish humorist, Julio Camba, wrote while London correspondent 
for a Spanish newspaper, an article to which he gave the title‘ The 
Nordic.”’ In it he compared his own first efforts to learn English 
with those of a German who lived at the same boarding house in 
London. The textbook used by Camba was a little pamphlet en- 
titled “English in Ten Days” or something of the sort. The Ger- 
man, as might be expected from our knowledge of his country’s 
erudite methods, had three ponderous tomes. The other boarders 
were more or less inclined to ridicule the inarticulateness of the 
German, who if he did not know how to word an idea correctly, 
simply remained silent. Camba, on the other hand, would make 
constant efforts to express himself, his English being characterized 
by his comrades of the “pension” as “picturesque.” “But,” says 
Julio Camba, ‘‘in six months the German will know English, while 
my speech will still be merely ‘picturesque.’ The future belongs 
to the man of the North,’”’ he concludes wistfully. This was his 
recognition of the fact that a language to be mastered must be 
studied scientifically and thoroughly. 

However, perfect mastery of foreign languages is by no means 
limited to “the man of the North.’’ What better proof could be 
offered than Sefior Madariaga, the new Spanish ambassador to 
this country? In him we have a man of Spanish birth who writes 
and speaks a beautiful English which many native sons of America 
with a long line of English-speaking ancestors behind them well 
might envy. 

Another case in point is Count Sforza of the famous old Sforza 
family which has left its stamp upon the history of Italy. On a 
lecture tour in this country a few years ago, Count Sforza not only 
delivered a speech in flawless English but after he had finished, 
he offered to try and answer any questions anyone might wish to 
ask on the subject of his lecture. And extemporaneously and in 
perfect English he answered all the questions asked—and there 
were a good many. If he had been in France he would have been 
able to acquit himself equally well, for all educated Italians know 
French very well. 

I might quote other outstanding examples both of Nordics and 
Latins who have really mastered a foreign language. But the 
limits of this paper will not permit. Of one thing we may be sure 
and that is that these people did not “pick up” the language they 
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have so thoroughly made their own. Only children “pick up” 
languages successfully. The brain of the child is so plastic that if 
the child hears a language spoken without mistake it will in time 
itself learn to speak it correctly. Not so the adult. For him the 
mastery of a language means earnest application. And for purposes 
of language learning the adolescent is already an adult. 

Not all can attain this perfect command of a foreign language, 
perhaps. But this is at least a worthier ideal toward which to strive 
than the “Ritz-waiter knowledge of languages,” as someone has 
called the results of Direct Method teaching. The Ritz waiter can 
tell you all about the menu in a number of languages but try to 
converse with him on some other subject and you will soon dis- 
cover how pitifully meager is his knowledge of these languages. 

How then is this perfect mastery to be attained? By memoriz- 
ing supplemented by the three methods that have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. By memorizing correct sentences 
rather than drilling on errors as the student does when he answers 
questions in his own imperfect way. Let the student after the 
teacher has corrected his sentences take them and commit them 
to memory, always keeping in mind while he is doing so what each 
sentence means. Let him go over all the sentences, repeating each 
one perhaps ten times before going on to the next. Then let him go 
over them all again, giving himself special drill on all those he can 
not now “rattle right off.’”’ The teacher might on the first day 
assign the exercises to be written, then the second day instead of 
giving out the next lesson, assign the first one to be memorized. 
By this method, even if only half as many lessons are covered dur- 
ing the semester as under any one of the old systems, the portion 
that is studied will be really mastered, which is the important 
thing. What counts is not how much is in the student’s notebook 
but how much is in his head. The old exercises will of course have 
to be constantly reviewed. This will take very little time if the 
student has from the beginning learned them so that he can “rattle 
them right off.” 

After a foundation has been laid by memorizing, conversation 
can be worked in and the two can then go hand in hand, each com- 
plementing the other and both being in their turn supplemented by 
wide reading. When built on a basis of memorizing, conversation 
will not be the farce it now is, for the student will have on the tip 
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of his tongue a stock of words and phrases that he has thoroughly 
made his own. In free composition too the student who has memor- 
ized will manifest his power and will not do as do the products of 
both the Grammar and the Direct methods, write English with 
French or Spanish or German words. If we would make our lan- 
guage teaching really worthy of a place in the curriculum we must 
accomplish both the accuracy aimed at by the Grammar Method 
and the fluency which was the avowed goal of the Direct Method. 
Both can be attained by memorizing, supplemented by conversa- 
tion and wide reading. 

I might cite numerous cases to prove the effectiveness of 
memorizing. However, I shall confine myself to one instance, that 
of a college girl who was in her fourth year of French and was tak- 
ing second-year Spanish. Being an average student, she had ac- 
quired what the average student has attained under such circum- 
stances: a smattering of both languages and a real knowledge of 
neither. She was put to work on a well-known and very excellent 
Spanish composition book, memorizing each lesson after it had 
been written out and corrected. At the end of the semester she 
dropped her French, for whenever she wished to express an idea 
in that language, the Spanish phrase was ready on her tongue and 
she could not think of the French one. She would of course have 
accomplished the same results in French by using the same 
methods. 

Perhaps someone will object that such a procedure takes too 
much time. This is not the case. In fact, it is speedier than any of 
the ineffective methods mentioned. For if the student does not 
thoroughly master each lesson as he goes along, he has constantly 
to refer back to idioms and words which he should know but does 
not know. All of this is a great waste of time. And it is also un- 
speakable drudgery. It is this failure on the part of the students to 
learn each lesson before going on to the next which is to a great 
extent responsible for the unpopularity of language work with the 
average student. On the other hand, the sense of power which 
accompanies a steadily increasing mastery of a language is a real 
source of pleasure. 

EMILY SCHONS 
6104 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


A LIST OF GRADED VOCABULARIES AND A 
METHOD OF GRADING! 


(Author’s summary.—Sampling from the vocabulary yields more accurate results 
than sampling from the text. Figures for the vocabularies of fifteen texts com- 
pletely analyzed by means of Buchanan’s Spanish Word Book and Keniston’s Span- 
ish Idiom List. A list of eighty-seven texts arranged in the order of length with the 
percentage of unusual words in the vocabulary of each.) 


HIS study was undertaken to discover what help could be 

obtained in the measurement of the difficulty of reading texts 
from the frequency lists of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
Concretely expressed, what vocabulary load is imposed by a given 
text at a given stage of study? Incidentally, it was thought, light 
would be thrown on the relation of difficulty of vocabulary to 
other elements of difficulty in the style of authors and works. It 
was also the original hope that a quick method of measuring 
vocabularies might be found so that they might each be reduced 
to a single number that would serve as a ready index of relative 
difficulty. This hope was partially fulfilled. 

For the study it was assumed that words of less frequency are 
the more difficult and vice versa. This is not quite true. In El 
Abuelo of Pérez Galdés, of 452 words not sufficiently frequent to 
find a place in Buchanan’s Word Book, fully one hundred differed 
in spelling from the English not at all or by only one letter. These 
can hardly be thought of as difficult tothe adolescent student. How- 
ever, as many beginning books are now made to conform to the 
Word Book, no objection can be raised to the grading of texts for 
reading in the same way. 

To serve as a basis for the elaboration of a quick method of 
measurement it was decided to analyze completely by means of 
the Word Book the vocabularies of fifteen texts. With these figures 
on hand it would be less easy to deceive ourselves. The works were 
chosen of different literary types and from different periods so as 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the help of members of the 
seminar in Curriculum Materials in the Romance Languages in the preparation of 
Tables II and III. Particular thanks are due to Mr. A. W. Johnston. Thanks are 
also due to my colleague P. R. Daugherty for the helpful discussion of several 
points. Bibliographically the studies listed on page 288 of the “Coleman Report” 
have been taken into account. 
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to yield if possible the most striking divergence of vocabulary as 
well as a wide range of difficulty. The results of the analysis appear 
in Tables II and III, the full titles of the texts are found in Table 
IV. They include, three novels of the past century (Nos. 62, 81, 
86 in Table IV), three works from contemporary novelists (Nos. 58, 
36, 50), three plays of the nineteenth century (Nos. 4, 8, 35), three 
plays of contemporary dramatists (Nos. 37, 12, 14) and three 
dramas of the classic period (Nos. 22, 11, 17). 

Of possible short methods of determining the proportion of 
unusual words, sampling from the text itself was tried and aban- 
doned. To put the matter concretely, let us suppose that a student 
has learned the two thousand most common words in the language, 
these and no more. What difficulty of vocabulary would he find as 
he continues his reading? Should he turn to Ford’s Selections from 
Don Quijote and read one thousand words (three pages) from the 
top of page 51, he would find fifty-five words new to him. If he read 
only one hundred words from each of ten equidistant pages, he 
might find fifty-seven or fifty-eight words. If these samples are 
representative, the initial difficulty of the work for our hypothetical 
student might be expressed by one of these numbers or by their 
average. Should he have the courage to undertake the first thou- 
sand words (190 lines) of Géngora’s Soledad Primera, he would 
find exactly 200 unfamiliar words (20 per cent). At the other ex- 
treme, a random selection of the same length from the gospel of 
St. Mark in Spanish yields but thirty-nine words with a frequency 
rating below the two thousand mark. Short passages vary greatly 
in the number of unusual words. Here are two of about one hundred 
words each, one with twenty-five and the other with only three low 
frequency words (as indicated by italics) : 


El cura de San Rosendo De Gondar, un viejo magro y astuto, de perfil mondstico 
y ojos enfoscados y parduscos como de alimatia montés, regresaba a su rectoral a la 
cafda de la tarde, después del rosario. Apenas interrumpfan la soledad del campo, 
aterido por la invernada, algunos dlamos desnudos. El camino, cubierto de hojas 
secas, flotaba en el rosado vapor de la puesta solar. Alla, en la revuelta, alz4base un 
retablo de énimas, y la alcancia destinada a la limosna mostraba, descerrajada y rota, 
el vacio fondo. Estaba la rectoral aislada en medio del campo, . . —Valle-Inclén 

En tal estado de miseria él fué derecho a contar el caso y a pedir consejo y 
ayuda a don Mariano a quien querfa como a un padre. FAcil es imaginarse el efecto 
que la carta de su hija le causarfa. Consideréla como una extravagancia de las 
muchas que la nifia hab{a padecido en su vida, y prometié a Ricardo solemnemente 
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hacerla desistir de aquella tonteria. Mas después de haberla llamado a su cuarto y 
pasar encerrado con ella cerca de dos horas, empezé6 a sospechar que la cosa no era 
tan facil como a primera vista parecia.—Palacio Valdés 


Indeed, as regards unusual words the style often varies in the 
same work and it is therefore difficult to secure a representative 
sample.. Portions of one hundred words from each of ten equidis- 
tant pages in Palacio Valdés’ Marta y Marta yielded seventy-nine 
unusual words to the thousand, but a repetition of this procedure 
yielded one hundred eight. In the same way two samplings of the 
Jardin Umbrio of Valle-Inclan resulted in totals of one hundred 
twenty-eight and eighty-eight unusual words per thousand. These 
figures of course furnish no basis for a comparison of vocabulary 
difficulty in the texts. Other texts yielded results equally disparate. 
A better cross section would presumably be obtained by taking a 
sample composed of more and shorter portions. But this did not 
prove satisfactory in the cases tried. The Quinteros’ A sé se escribe 
la historia, when sampled from twenty places, resulted in fifty un- 
usual words per thousand at the first trial and sixty-eight at the 
second. It seems then impossible to obtain quickly from the body 
of the text a dependable number to indicate initial difficulty for our 
student with a vocabulary of two thousand words. Even if by much 
sampling such a number were secured it would hardly serve for 
the comparison of texts, since a long work affords more oppor- 
tunity than a short one for the repetition of the unusual words 
checked in the sample. For example, a number for initial difficulty 
of the complete Don Quijote turned out at sixty-five per thousand. 
We find from the analysis (Table I) that the average of unusual 
words is eighteen per thousand. If this is also the median, the book 
exhausts its vocabulary before the end, and our student will have 
the pleasure of reading about half of Part II without a dictionary. 
This points to a distinct advantage in a long work. 

Sampling from the text itself was accordingly abandoned in 
favor of sampling from the vocabulary. In the latter, the words 
being arranged in a haphazard fashion as far as idealogical groups 
are concerned, a more representative cross section might pre- 
sumably be found. Such proved to be the case. By taking fifteen 
words from each of twenty equidistant places in the vocabulary, by 
checking from this group of three hundred those with a weight 
number less than 20.2 (i.e., the words not among the two thousand 
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TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE VOCABULARY OF Forp’s SELECTIONS FROM DON QUIJOTE 
AND CEJADOR’S COMPLETE VOCABULARY AMONG THE DIFFERENT THOUSANDS OF 
BUCHANAN’S SPANISH WorD Book. 


Ford Cejador 
Per- Per- 
Words centage Words centage 
Among the 1st thousand of Buchanan.... 472i | 33.4 967 | 12.9 
Among the 2nd thousand of Buchanan. . 389 ce ae 820 | 10.9 
Among the 3d thousand of Buchanan... 224 10.2 648 8.6 
Among the 4th thousand of Buchanan. . . 144 6.5 581 aad 
Among the 5th thousand of Buchanan... 127 5.7 471 6.2 
Among the 6th and 7th thousands....... 121 5.5 630 8.4 
Words in vocabulary.............. 29 7,493? 
Natio vocad. to tent... .08 .024 
Average of difficult! words to each thou- 


1 “Tifficult words” are those not found among the first two thousand of the 
Word Book. 

? Cejador obtains some 9,000 words by listing separately all past participles, 
all adverbs in -mente, etc. 


most frequent) and by dividing the sum of such words by three, a 
fairly constant percentage of difficult (unusual) words is found for 
a given vocabulary. In the case of fourteen of the fifteen texts 
analyzed completely, the percentage of difficult words as found by 
sampling was on the average 3.5 points lower than the true per- 
centage as computed on the figures for the entire vocabulary. In 
only one case was the percentage obtained by sampling higher 
than the true percentage. In eleven of the cases the estimated per- 
centage fell but five points or less below the true figure. This may 
not be considered sufficient accuracy to validate the method, but, 
considering the tendency to vary from the true percentage in only 
one direction, it was adopted. By this method were obtained the 
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figures for percentage of unusual words printed in the second column 
of the list of eighty-seven texts (Table IV). The method of pro- 
cedure was uniform from one book to another, as all the work of 
Table IV was done by myself. I have read all the books and many 
of them have been used in my classes. Subjectively I find no reason 
to question any of the figures. The percentages did in some cases 
seem too high until a search in the preface or note preceding the 
vocabulary revealed that it had been abridged. 

The necessity of carrying along with the percentage of diffi- 
culty a figure for length will be shown below. The figures for length 
of text (expressed in the list by thousands) were obtained by taking 
the average of ten full pages chosen at equal intervals and multi- 
plying by the number of full pages. If the lines are numbered it is 
easy to compute a deduction for pages not full. This was done. 
Classic plays were computed on the basis of the line. Hills and Mor- 
ley’s Spanish Lyrics was counted word by word throughout. The 
estimate for the complete Don Quijote was made on the first edi- 
tion, in which there are no paragraphs and where it is easy to esti- 
mate a deduction for chapter headings. Teachers should know the 
length of the books they require to be read. Texts vary, it will be 
seen, from about five thousand words to seventy thousand. Don 
Quijote is equal in sheer length to sixty one-act plays (cf. No. 42 
in Table IV), to eight novels the length of the Heath edition of 
Marta y Marta, to eleven plays the length of La Loca de la casa, 
to twenty classical plays. Of what length is a page of Spanish? 
Three hundred words is sometimes taken as a standard. The 
average of the average full pages for the novels studied is 272 
words, for the drama 207. A page in the drama is then about three- 
fourths of one in the novel. One edition of Zaragiieta contains 204 
pages of text, each with the number of words found ordinarily in 
seven lines of a page of a novel! 

In reading the tables the factor of length must be kept always 
in mind. This appears from the analysis of books of the same diffi- 
culty and of different lengths. For example, there is no reason to 
believe Ford’s Selections from Don Quijote more difficult than the 
rest of the work. We have a vocabulary for the complete Don 
Quijote prepared by Cejador y Frauca. The distribution of the 
words of these vocabularies among the different thousands of the 
Word Book appears in Table I. It is seen that the shorter work has 
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a higher percentage of common words. This is natural. Relation- 
ship words constituting the framework of speech must be used in 
abundance for even a short composition. These count but once in 
the vocabulary and as the composition continues more and more 
opportunity is given for the use of unusual words. It results that 
49 per cent of Ford’s vocabulary are unusual words while 75 per 
cent of Cejador’s fall in the same groups. With a sufficient number 
of selections from a work or author, one might presumably estab- 
lish a scale to show the effect of length alone upon the percentages. 
For some works an indication of such a scale can be given. Compare 
with Ford’s Selections Da Cruz’s Don Quijote (No. 69 in Table 
IV). We find that 27 and 44 thousand words in the texts yield 49 
and 57 per cent of unusual words in the vocabularies. Three 
editions of Gil Blas (Nos. 53, 64, 71), of the lengths successively 
of 29, 40 and 44 thousand words, show the percentages 41, 49 and 
52. Two editions of Palacio Valdés’ José (Nos. 46 and 77) show the 
lengths 26 and 46 thousand and the percentages 48 and 56. We are 
perhaps safe in concluding that for texts within the range of 25 to 
50 thousand words the increase due to length alone is from one- 
third to one per cent for each thousand words of increase in text. 
Percentages can therefore be used as an absolute basis of com- 
parison only for works of equal length of text, and we must add 
also, of equal length of vocabulary. For example, El Abuelo of 
Pérez Galdés and Sueno de una noche de agosto of Martinez Sierra 
are of about equal length and have about the same percentage of 
unusual words, but the first has 486 more words in the vocabulary 
than the second. This third factor, namely the ratio of vocabulary 
to text, is left out of account in the figures given in the list (Table 
IV). It is hard to estimate without a complete analysis. The ele- 
ment of inaccuracy is however believed to be nearly negligible as 
it seems that only very rarely will a long vocabulary contain as low 
a percentage of unusual words as a shorter one. 

Difficulty of style does not result from the choice of words 
alone. There may be an unusual word order, as in poetry. The 
sentences may be long and involved, as in siglo de oro prose. There 
may be old forms and spellings, as in the early period of the lan- 
guage. The subject matter may be abstract and remote from the 
ordinary experience of the student. These elements of style are 
usually taken into account in the choice of reading texts, yet I am 
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TABLE IV 


A List oF TExTs ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF LENGTH. THE First COLUMN 
CONTAINS THE NUMBER OF RUNNING WoRDS IN THE Book, EXPRESSED IN THOU- 
SANDS. THE SECOND COLUMN CONTAINS THE PERCENTAGE OF WORDS NOT FREQUENT 
ENOUGH TO BE FouND AMONG THE Two THOUSAND HIGHEST IN BUCHANAN’S WorpD 
Book. THESE PERCENTAGES ARE OBTAINED FROM A SAMPLE OF THREE HUNDRED 
Worps FROM EACH VOCABULARY. 


1. Peers and Gonzélez Ruiz, Horas en el Prado. Holt......... 6.1 37 
2. Benavente, El principe que todo lo aprendié en los libros (Es- 
pinosa) World Book. . 6.6 29 } 
3. Tamayo y Baus, Més vale mana que fuerse. ‘(Conant) Ww orld 
Book....... 7.3 38 
4. Tamayo y Baus, Una apuesta and Huyendo del perejil. (Stur- 
gis & Robinson) Macmillan... 8.0 31 
5. Adams & Stark, ed., El Abencerraje. Sanborn. 8.5 34 
6. Pérez Escrich, Fortuna and Tony. (De Vitis) Allyn & Bacon..} 10.1 40 
7. Lope de Vega, La Estrella de Sevilla. (Thomas) Oxford. 11.1 34 
8. Carri6n-Aza, Zaragtieta. (Todd) Sanborn. . 12.0 36 
9. Rojas Zorilla, Del Rey Abajo, Ninguno. (Flaten) — Prentice- 
10. Calderén, El Alcalde de Sdenue. (Geddes) Heath. 13.2 38 
11. Ruiz de Alarcén, La Prueba de las promesas. (Reed) Crofts..| 13.5 36 
12. Linares Rivas, El Abolengo. (Miller) Heath... 13.7! 38 
13. Cervantes, Rinconete y Cortadillo. (Lister) Crofts. . | 13.7 44 
14. Quintero, Asi se escribe la historia. (Place) Crofts. . | 14.0 43 
15. Linares Rivas, Camino adelante. (Flaten) Macmillan. . 14.2 36 
16. Martinez Sierra, Cancién de cuna. (Espinosa) Heath. . 14.4 43 
17. Vélez de Guevara, Los novios de Hornachuelos. (Hill & Reed) 
Century... 14.7 41 
18. Crawford, Los Abencerrajes. Macmillan. 15.0 35 
19. Carrién and Aza, Two Spanish Plays. (Cano & Goggio) Holt..} 15.2 36 
20. Cervantes, El Cautivo. (De Vitis) Prentice-Hall. . . 15.7 32 
21. Ruiz de Alarc6én, La Verdad sospechosa. (Owen) Heath 15.9 35 
22. Calder6n, El Mégico prodigioso. (Geddes) Holt... . 15.9 37 
23. Santivan, La Hechizada. (Coester) Stanford Univ. Press 16.4 47 
24. Calder6én, La Vida es suevio. (Comfort) American Book. 16.7 35 
25. Altamirano, La Navidad en las montafias. (Lombard & Hill) 
48 
26. Marquina, Las Flores de . dveaia. Caw itt) Century... 18.3 42 
27. Echegaray, El Gran galeoto. (Espinosa) Crofts. . . 19.3 37 
28. Moratin, El si de las nivias. (Ford) Ginn... 19.4 37 
29. Morley, Spanish Ballads. Holt... . 19.4 49 
1 Includes 2,700 words of introduction in Spanish. 
? Includes 700 words of introduction in Spanish. 
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30. Benavente, A ver que hace un hombre and Por las nubes. (Mar- 

31. Quintero, Las de Cain. Geab & Willey) Allyn & Bacon. 20.2 35 
32. Caballero, Fernan, Un Servilén y un liberalito. (Barnsby) 

33. Alarcén, El Capitan Veneno. (Fuentes & Francois) Holt..... ri 50 
34. Azorin, Las Confesiones. (Imbert) Heath..... 22.13 57 
35. Pérez Galdés, El Abuelo. (Berkowitz) Century... 23.0 45 
36. Valle-Inclan, Jardin umbrito. (Rogers) Holt... eet 23.0 55 
37. Martinez Sierra, Sueto de una noche de agosto. (Gardner & 

38. Heras, Horas vividas. Cheesahene & Earle) — of Chicago 

39. Martinez Sierra, Three Ous- Act Plays. (W ilkins) Holt... 23.8 48 
40. Alfau de Solalinde, Los Débiles. (Nunemaker) Prentice-Hall. 23.9 49 
41. Benavente, Tres comedias. (Van Horne) Heath. . 24.15 45 
42. Jones and Da Cruz, ed., Five Spanish Plays fer Study ond 

43. Fontaine, ed., Flores de Espana. American Book. 25.6 60 
44. Carri6n and Aza, La Careta verde and El Serior Gebernadee. 

(Warshaw & Vaughan) Ginn................... 25.8 43 
45. Alarcén, El Sombrero de tres picos. (Bourland) Holt.... 25.8 52 
46. Palacio Valdés, José. (Snavely & Ward) Allyn & Bacon... 26.0 47 
47. Pérez Escrich, Amparo. (Ray & Bahret) American Book. ye | 43 
48. Cervantes, Selections from Don Quijote. (Ford) Heath. . 27.4 47 
49. Pérez Galdés, La Loca de la casa. (Warshaw) Holt. . . 27.6 52 
50. Espina, Altar mayor. (Harrington) Holt...... 27.8 61 
51. Isla, Gil Blas. (Crawford) Macmillan........... 27.9 33 
52. Palacio Valdés, La Novela de un novelista. (Alpern & Martel) 

53. Isla, Gil Blas. (Fuentes & Francois) Holt. 28.7 41 
54. Baroja, Zalacatn el aventurero. (Owen) Heath... ...-| 29.97 61 
55. Moratin, El st de las ninas and La comedia nueva. (U 

56. Hills and Morley, ed., Modern Spanish Lyrics. Holt. 31.0 63 
57. Kany, Fiestas y Costumbres Espavolas. Heath. . 33.2 56 
58. Baroja, Zalacain el aventurero. (Rosenberg & Bailiff) Crofts... 33.3 58 
59. Cervantes, Selections from His Works. (Schevill) Heath. ..... 33.9 59 


* Includes 2,400 words of introduction in Spanish. 
* The vocabulary omits the first five hundred words of Buchanan’s Word Book. 
5 Includes 1,100 words of introduction in Spanish. 
® Includes 2,700 words of introduction in Spanish. 
T Includes 4,700 words of introduction in Spanish. 
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60. Pardo Baz4n, El Tesoro de Gastén. (McGuire) Holt......... 34.0 64 
61. Cervantes, Novelas Ejemplares. (Rennert) Holt............ 35.0 53 
62. Palacio Valdés, Marta y Marta. (Jones & Arnold) Heath....| 37.7 | 57 
63. Caballero, Fernaén, La Familia de Alvareda. (Hendrix & Hes- | 

64. Isla, Gil Blas. (Cano & Goggio) Prentice-Hall............. 40.2 49 
65. Palacio Valdés, Marta y Maria. (Martin) Ginn............ 41.1 57 
66. Caballero, Fernin, La Gaviota. (Umphrey & Sanchez) Heath..| 42.3 64 
67. Wilkins, Intermediate Spanish Reader. Holt................ 43.5 $$ \ 
68. Palacio Valdés, La Alegria del capitan Ribot. (Morrison and 

69. Cervantes, Don Quijote. (Da Cruz & Kuhne) Allyn & Bacon..| 43.6 57 
70. Morley, ed., Spanish Humor. Ginn..................0005- 43.7 63 
71. Isla, Gil Blas. (Geddes & Josselyn) Heath................. 43.8 52 
72. Baroja, Las Inquietudes de Shanti Andia. (Bailiff & Jones) 

73. Rubio and Neel, ed., A Spanish Anthology. Prentice-Hall...| 44.79 64 
74. Blest Gana, Martin Rivas. (Umphrey) Heath.............. 44.8 53 
75. Valera, Pepita Jiménez. (Lincoln) Heath.................. 44.9 648 
76. Valera, El Comendador Mendoza. (Schevill) American Book..| 45.0 60 
77. Palacio Valdés, José. (Davidson & Hubbard) Heath........ 45.5 56 
78. Leén, Tipos y paisajes. (Rosenberg) Ginn................. 48.3 69 
79. Hills & Reinhardt, ed., Spanish Short Stories. Heath........| 50.5 61 
80. Pérez Galdés, Zaragoza. (Van Horne) Ginn................ oa.d 64 
81. Alarcén, El Nivio de la bola. (Schevill) American Book...... 53.0 64 
82. Blasco Ib4fiez, La Barraca. (Keniston) Holt............... 53.2 69 
83. Valera, Pepita Jiménez. (Cusachs) American Book......... A Be | 62 
84. Pereda, Pedro Sanchez. (Bassett) Ginn.................... 59.5 68 
85. Palacio Valdés, La Novela de un novelista. (Hendrix) Ginn...| 61.9 72 
86. Pérez Galdés, Doria Perfecta. (Lewis) American Book.......| 69.0 61 
87. Cervantes, Don Quijote. (Cejador)................000000- 312.0 76 


8 The vocabulary is not intended to be complete. 
® Includes 9,000 words of poetry. 


not aware that any of them has been studied statistically. It ap- 
pears from our study that these elements are often the major factor 
of difficulty and that texts differ in richness of vocabulary much 
less than might be expected. For example, the siglo de oro drama 
has won a well-merited reputation for difficulty, yet the analysis 
shows that in simplicity of vocabulary it stands on an equality 
with texts designed for second year work: compare Nos. 11, 12; 
16, 17; 23, 24 in the list. Idioms are by definition difficulties. The 
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prose drama is in general rich in idioms and poor in vocabulary. A 
novelist may be rich in vocabulary and poor in idioms. Judging 
from the works studied this is the case with Valle-Inclan and Con- 
cha Espina. 

Space is lacking for further comments on literary types and 
individual works, comments that might be carried to some length. 
I close with a note of explanation to Table III. In Group I of 
the table are classed all idioms with a range high enough to fall 
in the first sixth of each of Keniston’s groups (after eliminating 
his group E from D), Group II contains the second sixth, etc. It 
would have been more satisfactory (as we now see) to combine 
Keniston’s groups on the basis of range and frequency and to have 
divided the whole into six units. As it is, our figures are not far 
from a grouping on range and frequency and the totals are the 
same as they would have been in the latter case. A striking dis- 
covery is the high proportion of idioms in our texts not found in 
the Spanish Idiom List. 

H. H. ARNOLD 


The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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TEACHING THE GENDER OF FRENCH 
NOUNS BY ENDINGS 


(Author’s summary.—All grammars should print a concise list of noun endings so 
arranged as to indicate gender.) 


N THESE DAYS practically any taste in French grammars 
can be satisfied. It is possible to choose a grammar particularly 
well adapted to the development of idiomatic expressions, vocabu- 
lary building, rapid reading, reading for culture, oral practice, 
aural training, or any of the various other worth while techniques. 
There is one basic necessity in all grammars, of course. Their 
utility, for whatever need they are devised, must be unquestioned, 
and it is on this count that I raise a mild objection to most current 
grammars. Far too few publish a carefully prepared list of noun 
endings, arranged so as to indicate and impress upon the student 
the gender of words in which they occur. Such a list needs plenty 
of examples to clarify the rule—and exceptions to point the weak- 
ness of believing in grammatical absolutes. 

It is not my contention that such lists cannot be found at 
present in some grammars, but I do contend that many grammars 
of great usefulness otherwise are entirely without these lists. I 
further believe that this lack detracts tremendously from the ulti- 
mate value of such grammars, and that neither much space nor 
research would be required to fill this desideratum. 

In order to make a slight check in this matter I consulted 
twenty French grammars which I happened to have at hand. Of 
these twenty, seven presented a more or less satisfactory treatment 
of nouns by endings. That the others omitted such treatment was 
evidently not a matter of space, since many pages were in nearly 
all grammars devoted to the conventional points d’appui, i.e., 
pronunciation, with pictures of the inside of the nose and mouth, 
phonetic alphabet, irregular verbs, the various types of pronouns 
and adjectives, past participial agreements and the like. Several 
grammars which omitted any list of nominal endings devoted space 
to listing, and sometimes discussing, nouns having two genders 
(such as manche). Now it seems obvious to me that it is better for 
the student to be reasonably sure of the nouns having one gender, 
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which embrace thousands and thousands of cases, than to know 
the very few, like manche, which change gender when they change 
meaning. 

To those teachers who do not think that the teaching of gender 
by noun endings is important, I should like to point out that all 
students going beyond the very elementary stage of the study of 
French—in any branch other than translation from French into 
English—must use nouns continuously to express thought. Nouns 
are more necessary even than verbs, regular or irregular. American 
soldiers who served in France during the war can witness the fact 
that without nouns they would have been completely unintelligi- 
ble, while even the verb was habitually used in the infinitive form, 
i.e., the nominal part of the verb. 

Anyone who has ever served on the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board cannot have failed to be impressed by the number of 
mistakes in gender made in their compositions, free and set, by 
candidates otherwise fairly well prepared. When later we find 
these students in college, and they are expected to use French as 
a vehicle of classroom expression or for making book reports, we 
find them still uncertain as to the gender of quite ordinary French 
words. Even students majoring in French occasionally get into 
advanced courses in literature, train themselves for teaching or 
graduate work, and have to look up the gender of everyday words 
which should be a part of every student’s equipment. Good com- 
position work is often marred by the incorrect use of articles or 
adjective forms which do not fit the noun. 

In a recent set of examinations on literary material, the follow- 
ing nouns were used with article or adjective forms indicating the 
wrong gender: acte, bonheur, choix, combinaison, conte, connais- 
sance, *cété, différence, *esprit, Epoque, *étude, fable, grace, *groupe, 
idiome, individu, influence, jour, langage, nombre, * période, pessi- 
misme, poésie, pouvoir, prose, qualité, rime, *satire, *siécle, séquence, 
théme, technique, vocabulaire, volonté. 

If these students had in the early stages of their language work 
become habituated to associating certain endings with the mascu- 
line gender and certain other endings with the feminine, many of 
these mistakes would have been impossible. For instance, the 


* Nouns starred were erroneously used more than once. 
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student should never be in any doubt of combinaison, connaissance, 
différence, étude, individu, influence, langage, pessimisme, pouvoir, 
qualité, siecle, séquence, theme, volonté. No more perfect fitting of 
gender to ending could be desired than these nouns. Others, like 
choix and bonheur, may legitimately give a moment’s hesitation. 
A word like jour is so common that one is literally astonished to 
find it with the wrong gender. 

One fact to be observed in this group of nouns erroneously used 
is that nearly all end in mute e. Even here we have fairly satisfac- 
tory rules to determine gender (such as -acle, -age, -isme, etc. 
being masculine, while -ace, ade, -ance and the like are feminine). 

It may be objected that for mere translation purposes the gen- 
der of nouns need not be especially noted. This is admitted, though 
only in part. A student taking only two years of high school 
French of the type some time ago recommended as the objective 
of most high school language teaching does not need intensive 
study of noun endings in order to pass his course. Assuredly such 
a merely passing individual needs little else in the grammar either. 
He certainly does not need a considerable share of the conjugations 
of uncommon irregular verbs; he can usually get these curious 
forms from the vocabulary. He does not need to see a picture of 
his nose and mouth, with all the letters nicely arranged within and 
ready to come out, for what little idea of pronunciation he acquires 
will no doubt come to him by imitation. 

On the other hand, if we consider the pupil who is really better 
than passing and who has some of the curiosity noted in the better 
grade of preparatory student, he will gain some conception of the 
continuity of language and of the regularity of linguistic evolution 
in spite of the exceptions which seem ofttimes to spoil the rules. In 
other words, the gender of French nouns ceases to be a separate 
phenomenon without reason or order. A considerable light is 
thrown over the whole course of language study. If this is true of 
the students who would profit least by the study of nominal end- 
ings, how much greater is the advantage for more advanced stu- 
dents, either in preparatory school or in college. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 


Goucher College 
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MORE “GRAPHIC GRAMMAR” 


(A uthor’s summary.—Further examples of graphic grammar in support of the theory 
that it is easier for the average (visual-minded) student to grasp visual explanations: 
a “pattern” for learning certain tenses of many French irregular verbs, and a 
graphic method for finding the present subjunctive.) 


T IS a commonplace to talk of the difficulty of the French verb, 

but trite or not, the fact remains that it is not an easy thing to 
master. Of course, one can hardly talk of mastery of the finer points 
of verbal usage; but every serious student of French, and par- 
ticularly every teacher, dare not rest until the flexions of the verb 
have become second nature and leap to his mind, when needed, 
without conscious effort. 

There are various schemes for teaching the French verb, the 
most common of which is based upon the five “‘principal parts’ 
and their so-called “derivations,” which, etymologically speaking, 
are not derivatives at all except in the case of the future and con- 
ditional; in reality this process of derivation is simply an aid to 
memory. Since the greater number of American textbooks follow 
the same general plan in presenting this material, too many diffi- 
culties are caused by any decided departure from the usual method 
of presentation. It is interesting to note, however, that the French 
grammars make use of a different system, which has many good 
points, but which it would be futile to attempt to use generally as 
the matter now stands. 

Nevertheless, even the usual mnemonic scheme for presenting 
French verbs leaves much to be desired, especially as far as the 
irregular verbs are concerned. Of course here the five principal 
parts are indispensable, and if to them we add the first person 
singular of the future and of the present subjunctive (and that of 
the imperfect indicative of the rhyming verbs avoir and savoir), 
we have a fairly complete basis for the full conjugation. However, 
it has usually been necessary to learn the present indicative and 
the present subjunctive in full, particularly in dealing with verbs 
that show both a tonic and an atonic stem. 

Now, the author has found an easier way to learn the present 
subjunctive by means of a process of association, but since it de- 
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pends upon a knowledge of the forms of the present indicative, the 
latter must be first discussed. 

The best way, of course, to learn the stem of the present indica- 
tive is simply to memorize it as one of the principal parts; if the 
verb has a double stem, however, the problem is harder. The chief 
difficulty for the student lies not so much in remembering the stems 
as it does in remembering where they are found. To deal with this 
type of verb, then, the author has devised a graphic presentation 
or “pattern”? which simplifies the alternance of the various stems 
not only in the present indicative but also in the present subjunc- 
tive. It is particularly applicable to both these tenses of verbs 
with a double stem, like devoir; but it also simplifies the learning 
of other verbs as well, such as the first four types of the verbs of 
the first conjugation which show orthographical peculiarities, the 
large number of verbs which change y to i before mute e in the 
present subjunctive (like croire), and the verbs which in the singu- 
lar present indicative do not show the medial consonant of the 
plural (like partir). 

Of course, for certain students the explanation of the part 
played by the tonic accent in Old French on the development of 
the vowels may be sufficient, but a teacher is sometimes forced to 
realize that the purport of an interesting discussion is often hazily 
remembered when its application is forgotten; and since in lan- 
guage classes the fact and not the explanation is the important 
thing, he must consider linguistic explanations as advisable only 
when nothing simpler can be devised. The chief drawback, of 
course, is that the average student has little or no linguistic back- 
ground to help fix the material in his mind. 

For the average student, then, the afore mentioned “pattern’”’ 
is applicable not only to his introduction to the verb, but also to 
the thorough review which is so often necessary. 

This pattern can best be introduced by taking as an example 
the present indicative of aller, where the difference in stem is most 
apparent: 


x (VAIS)! —/(allons) 
x (VAS) —(allez) 
x (VA) x (VONT) 


} pres. part. stem 


1 x stands for “irregular or tonic stem” ;—for “regular or atonic stem.” 
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The general similarity between the three irregular forms of the 
singular and that of the third person plural should be pointed out; 
also the fact that the stem of the first and second persons plural 
resembles that of the present participle. Then the pattern should 
be tested for other verbs, such as vouloir and devoir: 


x (VEUX)  —(voulons) 
x (VEUX) —(voulez) 
x (VEUT) x (VEULENT) 


pres. part. stem 


x (DOIS) —(devons) 
x (DOIS) —(devez) 
x (DOIT) x (DOIVENT) 


The presence of the medial consonant (/ or v) in the third person 
plural should be remarked in these two latter cases, since in many 
verbs this form, while returning to the vowel of the singular, keeps 
the consonant of the plural. This form of tenir and venir should be 
particularly stressed because of the slight irregularity of pronuncia- 
tion and spelling. 

The pattern simplifies in the same manner the learning of the 
present subjunctive double stems—especially that béte noire of the 
careless student, the double stem of aller: 


x (AILLe) —(allions) 
x (AILLes) —(alliez) 
x (AILLe) x (AILLent) 


Again, mourir, shows the following: 


x (MEURe) —(mourions) 
x (MEURes) —(mouriez) 
x (MEURe) x (MEURent) 


The “rule’’—if such it be—might be stated as follows: 


pres. part. stem 


\ pres. part. stem 


} pres. part. stem. 


In general, the third person plural of the present indicative and of the present 
subjunctive returns to the vowel-stem of the singular but keeps the final consonant 
of the plural stem (if not already found in the singular). The other two forms of 
the plural follow the stem of the present participle. 


The statement of the rule is rather general, but even if the student 
applies it to verbs which have only one stem, no great harm is done. 

Most irregular verbs with double stems in the present indica- 
tive and present subjunctive follow this pattern, including croire 
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and the many other verbs which have 7 in the four similar persons 
of each of the two tenses, and y in the other two persons, and also 
verbs like partir, that keep the final consonant of the plural stem, 
which is not found in the singular. The following list of common 
verbs with double stems which do not fit the pattern might be of 
interest: avoir, étre, faire; the present subjunctive of pouvoir; the 
present indicative of asseoir, craindre (and the verbs similarly con- 
jugated), prendre, savoir, valoir, vaincre. In several of these, it is 
a question of orthography. 

Not only does the verb-pattern simplify the teaching of the 
present indicative and present subjunctive of many irregular verbs, 
but it makes the teaching of the verbs of the first conjugation which 
show orthographical peculiarities a joy—if dealing with what the 
average student considers to be unimportant and annoying details 
can ever be such. 

Before starting an explanation, there are two facts that one 
should be sure that all the students know: (1) that written accents 
are a question of spelling and that therefore an omitted accent is 
just the same as an omitted letter (a student’s ignorance of im- 
portant details should never surprise a “‘well-brought-up”’ teacher) ; 
and (2) that the changes of spelling in the various forms of the 
verbs with orthographical peculiarities are results of changes or 
differences in the pronunciation of these forms. Just as the -e- of 
devions becomes -oi- when it is stressed in doivent, so the spelling 
and pronunciation of the above-mentioned type of verb changes 
when the final vowel of the root is stressed, as it is before mute 
e in the ending. 

The latter fact can best be shown by taking one of these verbs 
as an example: Jever (pronounced /Jave) gives us the two easily 
pronounced forms levons, levez, which have sounded endings; but 
when we attempt to say leve we find that /v phonetically does not 
make a pronounceable word. What happened in Old French was 
that a sound was given to the mute e in the last syllable of the 
stem when followed by a mute e, so as to make pronunciation pos- 
sible. In modern French this sound’ has been changed somewhat, 
and is now pronounced as ¢ and written either as e followed by a 


2 In this explanation special attention should be called to the pronunciation, or 
rather lack of it, of the mute e’s. 
3 Originally the tonic stem /iev-. 
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double consonant or as é followed by a single one. This change is 
found in four persons of the present indicative and of the present 
subjunctive, in the second person singular of the imperative, and 
in the future, (except of verbs like céder) and consequently in the 
conditional. It is easily seen if the future be divided into syllables 
to show the separation between the e and the r of the infinitive end- 
ing; in that case, the e, being unaccented and at the end of a sylla- 
ble, becomes mute: thus lever gives lé-ve-rat. 

In the present indicative and present subjunctive this change 
in spelling follows the pattern mentioned in speaking of the irregu- 
lar verbs: 

x (lEve) —(levons) 
x (lEves) —(levez) 
x (lEve) x (lEvent) 


And so also in verbs like appeler and jeter: 


} pres. part. stem 


x (appELLe) —(appelons) 
x (appELLes)—(appelez) 
x (appELLe) x(appELLent) 


Verbs like céder change the closed e to an open one, even in the 
pronunciation of the future and conditional, (though the spelling 
does not change in the two latter cases) : 


\ pres. part. stem. 


x (répEte) —(répétez) 
x (répEtes) —(répétez) 
x (répEte) x (répEtent) 


\ pres. part. stem 


To these should be added the verbs ending in -oyer and -uyer, 
where the y changes to i before a mute e: 


x (ennule) —(ennuyons) 
x (ennules) —(ennuyez) 
x (ennule) x (ennulent) 


pres. part. stem. 


Many irregular verbs in -oir and -oire, as mentioned before, show 
this change in the present subjunctive, and even in the present 
indicative. 

Having discussed the occurrence of double stems in irregular 
verbs, and an easy determination of their appearance by means of 
a pattern for the present tenses, we pass on to a simple method of 
finding the tonic stem of the present subjunctive of irregular 
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verbs, which often differs slightly from that of the present indica- 
tive. This method, which presupposes a knowledge of the afore- 
mentioned pattern, is applicable to all irregular verbs—in fact, to 
all verbs—of the French language, with the exception of eight 
(noted later). 

The usual way of course is to state that the present subjunctive 
is “derived” from the present participle, leaving the student to 
struggle as best he may with the irregular stems of the singular and 
the third person plural. Now the easy method mentioned above is 
based upon a knowledge of the third person plural present indica- 
tive of any particular verb. The present indicative is usually better 
known to the student than the present participle, because it is 
learned first and because he meets it so often in his reading; and 
if he has learned it with the aid of the pattern his attention has 
already been particularly called to the third person plural. 

For any French verb (with eight exceptions), if one takes the 
third person plural present indicative and cuts off -nt, he has the 
first person singular present subjunctive. According to the pattern, 
that form gives the other two forms of the singular and the third 
person plural, with the substitution of the proper endings. The 
other two forms of the plural have the same stem as the present 
participle, or usually the same as the corresponding forms of the 
present indicative. For example, try devoir, mourir, partir, tenir, 
connattre, etc.: 


3rd plur. pres. ind. ist sing. pres. subj. 
doivent minus -mt gives doive 
meurent meure 
partent 7 parte 
connaissent = connaisse 


This not only simplifies the memory work entailed for the student 
in learning the forms of the present subjunctive, but also drills 
on the various third person plural present indicative forms. 

This ‘‘rule”’ might be stated as follows: 


The first person singular of the present subjunctive of all but eight French 
verbs may be found by cutting off the -nt of the third person plural present indica- 
tive. This stem is used for the singular, and for the third person plural. The stem of 
the present participle is used for the other two forms. 
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For mnemonic reasons, this is certainly as admissable a statement 
linguistically as the one in the usual artificial verb scheme where 
the imperfect indicative is said to be “derived” from the present 
participle. 

The relative occurrence of these double stems may easily be 
determined by use of the pattern; however, in all regular verbs and 
in many irregular verbs the stem will be the same for all persons. 

The eight irregular verbs whose present subjunctive stems do 
not come from the third person plural present indicative are: aller 
(j’aille, nous allions); faire (je fasse, nous fassions); pouvoir (je 
puisse, nous puissions); savoir (je sache, nous sachions) ; valoir (je 
vaille, nous valions); vouloir (je veuille, nous voulions); and avoir 
(j’aie, nous ayons) and étre (je sois, nous soyons), whose subjunc- 
tive forms are irregular not only in their stem but also in their 
endings. 

In this general connection a note on the imperfect subjunctive 
might be useful; and here is one occasion where a linguistic ex- 
planation seems advisable as an aid to memory. The remembering 
of the imperfect subjunctive stem is comparatively simple, of 
course, provided the student can remember the stem of the past 
definite. His one difficulty will be with the ending of the third per- 
son singular, for he is tempted to place the circumflex accent on the 
corresponding past definite form instead, by analogy with the 
first and second persons plural of that tense. Now it is necessary 
that he know the third person singular above all the other forms 
of the imperfect subjunctive, since it is the one most often used, 
as the other five are on their way toward obsolescence. The easiest 
way to remember it, is probably for him to be made to realize that 
the circumflex accent usually shows omission of an s, as in fenestra, 
fenétre; hostel, hétel; estre, étre; teste, téte, etc. In the endings of the 
imperfect subjunctive of the first conjugation, and similarly in 
the rest of the verbs, we find: 


-asse -assions 
-asses -assiez 
-At -assent 


The -é¢ was originally -ast from the Latin pluperfect subjunctive 
ending -asset. It is precisely because of that lack of the s sound that 
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the third singular is now more often used than the other forms be- 
cause of its greater euphony. 

By way of conclusion, all teachers will agree that the whole 
problem of teaching grammar is a perplexing one, particularly 
when they have to consider the slight probability of a visual- 
minded student’s understanding and remembering an oral (or 
aural) explanation of the more difficult points. And here the author 
returns to a cherished theory, that the grammatical explanations 
which can be made visual are the ones best remembered by the 
average (i.e., visual-minded) student. Therefore the above-men- 
tioned pattern for the present indicative and present subjunctive 
of many irregular verbs, and the graphic help for finding the first 
person singular present subjunctive from the third person plural 
present indicative, appeal not only to the teacher because of their 
comparative ease of presentation, but also to the student because 
he can see the explanation. . 

MARION T. GRIGGS 


University of Pittsburgh 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
METHODOLOGY IN AMERICA FOR 1931 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MOopERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

Johnson, Laura B.: ‘‘Training for Reading.” No. 91: 2-3. Summary of brief notes 
taken during Professor Michael West’s talk at the Modern Foreign Language 
convention at Chicago in March, 1931. 
“Further Impressions of Mr. West.” No. 92: 4-6. Notes taken on Michael 
West’s lecture on ‘The Teaching of a Speech Lesson.” Speech lesson and read- 
ing lesson must be kept apart. Vocabulary is concentrated on pupil’s daily 
experience; 750 to 1400 words necessary for teaching pupils to speak with free- 
dom instead of parroting speech patterns. 
“Experiments in Conversation Exercises.” No. 92: 6-8. Devices for stimulating 
our pupils to talk, at the same time remaining in the background ourselves. 
“Translation as A Fine Art.’’ No. 94: 7-8. Since the “esprit critique” of the 
French people is developed largely through constant translation from Latin 
and other languages into the native tongue, according to M. Desclos, let us in 
America welcome translation as an opportunity for thinking creatively and de- 
veloping our latent capacity for self-expression. 

Werner, P. A.: “Projects in German.” No. 91: 4-5. Let pupil select a project from 
among a number offered and be given a stated time to finish it. Good way to 
work out some of our “‘objectives.” 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 
Cole R. D.: “General Language Courses in the Junior High School.” v: 4: 223-239. 
Mainly an adaptation of Chapter x1 of Mr. Cole’s book Modern Foreign Lan 
guages and their Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Spink, Josette E.: ‘French in the Elementary School.” xxx1: 9: 684-696. Discussion 
of the very successful experiment tried out for a number of years in the labora- 
tory schools of the University of Chicago of beginning the teaching of French 
in Grade rv and carrying it through Grade vu. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


A Grey Nun: “The Teaching of French in High School.” 1v: 3: 219-228. A summing 
up of problems and methods. 

Anon.: “The Preliminary Proposed Syllabus in Modern Languages.” Iv: 4: 285-310. 
A syllabus in line with the Coleman Report formulated in recognition of actual 
conditions in New York cities. 

Bowler, M. E.: “Are Languages Practical?” v: 2: 141-145. A list of openings that 
language work gives to students. 

Cheydleur, F. D.: “The Reading Method versus the Eclectic Method in Teaching 
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French.” rv: 3: 198-214. Presents results, with tables, of a preliminary experi- 
ment in methodology carried on at the University of Wisconsin three years ago. 

Eddy, Helen: “‘Pupil Activities in Developing Reading Ability.” v: 1: 30-46. Sets 
forth underlying principles, discusses promising experimental procedures, and 
suggests lines for further experimentation. 

MacClintock, L.: ‘Do Native French Teachers Object to the Use of Phonetics in 
Our Teaching?” 1v: 4: 322-328. Eleven representative teachers in universities, 
colleges, high schools, and private schools are in the main favorable to the teach- 
ing of phonetics. Those who regard it as undesirable for elementary students 
recognize its desirability for advanced students. Main objection is to phonetic 
script. 

McGill, Beatrice S.: ‘The Dream and the Interpretation Thereof.” rv: 3: 215-218. 
Plea for free composition and suggestions for teaching it. 

Méras, E. A.: “Some Remarks on the Interpretation of the Coleman Report.” Iv: 
4: 311-318. Its most serious fallacy is that it implies that one method of teach- 
ing a modern language can be applied to high school and college teaching alike. 
Coleman method not flexible enough. For years our teachers have prepared 
themselves to be thoroughly acquainted with the language and to use it almost 
exclusively in the class room. The Reading Method lacks thoroughness hence 
if we adopt it our modern language teaching will soon sink to the level of 1850. 

Monroe, R.E.: “Method in Language Instruction.” 1v: 4: 271-281. Summarizes for 
the new “‘ear-minded”’ generation we are teaching 14 points which determine the 
method at Ohio State University. Basis is an oral-aural approach no matter 
what the objective be. Practical phonetic laboratories in college and radio 
lessons for high schools will remove need for phonetic transcription. Study of 
language is a thinking process and not a memorizing one. Divide students into 
sections according to ability. There should be close co-operation between instruc- 
tor and student. 

Schutz, A. H.: “Comments on Method in Language Instruction.” tv: 4: 282-284. A 
discussion of R. E. Monroe’s article in rv: 4: 271-281. Collective pronunciation 
and dictation done at board. Dictates whole sentences at normal speed. Only 
the superior students can profit by analytic methods in the presentation of 
grammar, whereas that which emphasizes the ear helps the poorer one in gram- 
mar. 

The University of the State of New York: ‘‘Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign 
Languages.” v: 2: 114-140. The first part of the French syllabus, which is com- 
pleted in v: 3: 202-223. See ‘Books and Pamphlets.” This detailed syllabus is 
prepared for a four-year course for the state of New York. However, it is a syl- 
labus of “minimums” for the average school and the average teacher. 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Hagboldt, P.: ‘The Association of the Central West and South Adopts a New Stand- 
ard Word List.” 1v: 3: 118-123. Professor Purin’s list which is discussed, is a 
combination of all previous efforts in word-list computation. 

Hauch, E. F.: “The Reading Objective.” rv: 3: 96-110. Is in favor of reading old 
books as well as new ones so long as they help to give vitality to teaching. 
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Kaufmann, F. W.: “On Review Exercises.” 1v: 1: 27-33. Review should be a survey 
and assembling of the grammar rules. 

Whyte, J.: “On the Use of Phonograph Records in the Teaching of German Pronun- 
ciation.” Iv: 4: 170-174. Records show the major differences between the Eng- 
lish and German speech sounds as well as the emotion with which German is 
spoken. 

Pornts 


Alpern, H.: “Club Work and Club Accessories in the Spanish Department.” x1: 
6: 22-27. Information of value to teachers in charge of Spanish clubs. 

Aronson, Evelyn: “Collateral Reading in French.” x11: 9: 51-52. Material for this 
should have cultural value. 

Anon.: “Club Work and Club Accessories in the French Department.” xm: 3: 33- 
37. Suggestions for organizations, meetings and programmes with bibliography. 

Caballero, P.: ‘Oral Composition.” x1: 1: 47-49. His “getting ready for composi- 
tion” method results in cultural as well as constructive qualities. 

Carpenter, Lulu A.: “Outside Reading in French in the Walton High School.” 
xu: 7: 54-56. A plan to make it successful from both teacher’s and students’ 
viewpoint. 

Clarke, Frances M.: “Results of the Bryn Mawr Test in French Administered in 
New York City High Schools.” x11: 2: 4-13. Account and discussion of this 
test of ability to understand spoken French. Tables given. 

Clarke, W. A.: “Supplementary Aids in the Teaching of Spanish.” xm: 9: 14-18. 
These aids can have but little effect without preparation and correlation. List 
of types of supplemetary aids given. 

Foster, Bertha H.: “Attitude of a First-Term Foreign Language Teacher.” xm1:10: 
51-52. Nine suggestions for the teacher of students beginning to learn a lan- 
guage. 

Goodman, M.: ‘“‘Mere Imitation versus Reasoning in Language Teaching.” xii: 4: 
21-28. Advisable to teach all phases of language work on a synthetic basis, 
combining the practical and successful aspects of any or all methods. 

Miller, Emma A.: “Helping the Beginner in Modern Language Study.” xu: 8: 
55-57. A method which tends to increase the number of survivors. 

Naguid, Leah: “Introducing German Pronunciation Through a Cultural Alphabet.” 
x11: 7: 62-63. Method in which active participation of pupils is enlisted to 
compile working alphabet of German proper names. 

Rabus, Rosemary F.: “Un Rayito de Sol.” x11: 1: 43-45. To foster a keen interest 
in language an interchange of visits between high school clubs is valuable. 
Have exhibits of the literature, art, handicraft, etc., of Spain and Hispanic 
America. 

Roehm, A.: ‘To the Teachers of French, Spanish, or German.”’ x11: 6: 93-94. Pro- 
motion of educational letter exchange between American students of foreign 
languages and European students of the English language. 


Tue ScHooLt TEACHER 
Davis, Marie: “Increasing Interest in Italian.” v1: 3: 108-109. Because of the inter- 


est manifested at present in Italian, colleges should prepare to meet the de- 
mand. 
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Geberich, Nora T.: “Reading in French Classes.” vir: 4: 151-152. Explanation of 
her method to have pupils understand not only content but the nuances offered 
by choice of words employed without the mother tongue as a mediary. 


HISPANIA 


Berslin, L.; Harrison, M.; Miller, M.: “Spanish Realia.” x1v: 4: 289-292. List of 
realia prepared by the Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 

Coates, Mary W.: “Our Tools-An Inventory.” xiv: 2: 121-130. An inventory of 
Spanish novels, short stories, histories, standardized tests, etc., available for 
class use. 

Hall, E. J.: “On the Wings of the Spoken Word or Teaching to Talk Justified.’ 
xIv: 1: 59-63. Account of a trip of a group of Yale students last summer to 
Spanish American universities for the purpose of debating in Spanish. 

Jones, W. K.: “ ‘Novel’ Plan for Learning Modern Foreign Languages.” xiv: 5: 
405-408. Plan whereby a second-year class in Spanish writes a serial novel of 
mystery or adventure. By having a report on it each week and a different stu- 
dent volunteer for each installment, great interest is stimulated. 

Miner, G. B.: “The Measurement of Achievement in Spanish.” x1v: 6: 457-482. The 
Stanford Spanish Tests, including Grammar, Vocabulary, and Paragraph 
Meaning, given to 53 high school and 32 college and university classes bring out 
conclusions of which we cite only three: (1) The practice of considering one 
year of university Spanish the equivalent of two years of study in high school 
is valid; (2) Students with two years of high school Spanish carry over more 
into second-year college work than those with one year of university Spanish; 
(3) Two years of high school foreign language are most practical—all grammar 
is learned in these years and not in third or fourth. 

Mitchell, S. L.: “Spanish in the Junior College.” x1v: 2: 115-120. Discussion of how 
the objectives may best be realized in the junior college. 


ITALICA 


Altrocchi, R.: “A Mid-Term Test in Intermediate Italian.”’ vit: 1: 12. A letter of 
12 lines with more than fifty errors to be corrected. 

“Third List of Deceptive Cognates.” vu: 2: 33-39. A continuation of lists 
Italian-English, English-Italian valuable for teachers and pupils. 

“Syllabi of Literary Courses by Centuries. I. The Ottocento.” A valuable “‘ten- 
tative skeleton” of a course on the Ottocento based on three class-hours per 
week. Author divides time for (1) Works of lyric poetry, novel, and drama, to 
be read in class because of their linguistic difficulties and literary significance. 
(2) Assignments for written reports. (3) Lectures to stimulate the student’s 
reading and investigation. He discusses each of these at some length. (First of 
a series of articles.) 

Austin, H. D.: “Notes on Teaching Italian Pronunciation.” vir: 3: 79-82. Begin- 
ning with emphatic treatment of syllable-division the article takes up the im- 
portant features necessary for English-speaking students to achieve excellence 
in Italian pronunciation. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Fife, R. H.: “The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages: A National Survey.” 
xxii1: 4: 296-307. Analysis of the general results of the American and Canadian 
committees on the Survey summed up under five heads. 


JuNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Schwartz, W. L.: “Past or Present in Teaching French?” 1: 7: 433-436. Teachers 
must keep up with current French vocabulary. In first year, books with present 
day colloquial French should be read; in intermediate and advanced stages of 
Junior College, students should read the outstanding writers of the past and 
the present. 


Juntor-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


Sammartino, P.: ““A New Experiment in Modern-Language Clubs.” v: 7: 416-418. 
Describes the activities of two Italian Clubs which have made a definite at- 
tempt to conduct a school activity along the lines of a new philosophy of 
education. 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE FORUM 


Barker, J. L.: “The Visual Approach in Modern Language Teaching.” xvi: 1: 1-3. 
Should use dynamic sound charts with phonetic transcription indicating phrase 
structure and how sounds are put together. Should be able to make a kymo- 
graphic movie of students’ pronunciation; vocabularies at end of book should 
be eliminated and replaced by pictures in the lines of the text with synonyms, 
grammatical forms, etc., printed on each page. 

Carballosa, L.: ‘Notes on Spanish Phonetics.” xv1: 2: 62-64. Expansion and reor- 
ganization of the principles and rules contained in a letter on ‘“‘the open and 
close E and O in Spanish,” published in the Forum for April, 1930. 

Eddy, Helen M.: ‘“‘Michael West on Reading.” xvi: 3: 81-88. A résumé of Professor 
West’s addresses in the spring of 1931. He insists on the principle of Specific 
Practice. Puts Reading before Speech. Discusses each. 

F. F.: “Anent Portuguese.” xv1: 2: 65. Six facts of interest with regard to the teach- 
ing of Portuguese. 

Fraser, Maude and Crawford, C. C.: ““A Comparison of Adults with Junior High 
School Students as to Progress in Learning Spanish.” xvi: 2: 40-42. Nine re- 
sults derived from which one conclusion is to encourage policy of making lan- 
guage instruction available to adults whose needs create a motive for taking 
advantage of it. 

Fox, Marguerite: ‘(Language Instructors as Honor Society Sponsors.” xv: 2: 45-46. 
By example, language instructors can influence honor students to regard learn- 
ing as an experiment in living, not a mere fact-finding process. In turn these 
students can have an important influence towards finer work among those not 
so gifted who are inclined to regard honor men as “high brows.” 

Kaulfers, W.: “The Grammatical Difficulty of Beginning Spanish Grammars.” xvi: 
2: 43-45. Analysis of the grammatical nomenclature of eight widely used Span- 
ish grammars; terms arranged alphabetically with aggregate frequency of oc- 
currence of each. 
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“Educational Guidance in the Foreign Languages.”’ xv1: 4: 117-120. If a salu- 
tary reorganization of foreign language instruction is to be accomplished some 
fundamental changes must be effected to conform to the principles dictated by 
a new era of national life. He states the demands of these principles. 

Mays, Ruth: “An Experiment in the Teaching of Spanish in the Elementary 
Grades.”’ xv1: 2: 61-62. Summary of the method and results of a five-year ex- 
periment in the Stephen A. Austin Demonstration School of the State Teachers 
College at Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Mornet, D.: “Le Probléme Essential de la Pédagogie.”’ xv1: 3: 71-74. All pedagogy 
tends to be the teaching of imitation. We must emphasize the pedagogy of 
invention and seek, discuss, and establish its methods. 

Schwartz, W. L.: “Language and the World’s Work.” xvi: 2: 66-67. Latest check- 
list of occupations in which language training is a valuable asset. 

“Vocational Opportunities for Linguists.’”’ xvr: 4: 121-124. Discussion of the 
vocations in which language training is of major importance. 


THE MOopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 

Adams, J.: “Lists’ Labour’s Lost.”’ xv: 7: 509-512. Replace learning of lists by 
logical rules. 

Boldyreff, Tatiana W.: “‘Suggestions for Teaching Children under Fifteen.” xv: 6: 
440-443. Some devices that have proved successful in the teaching of young 
children. 

Bovée, A.: “An Experiment in Reading.” xv: 8: 607-608. Result of a test applied 
by Professor Michael West to a second-year French class prepared by the 
“Organized Direct Method,” in the University of Chicago High School. 

Carter, B. G.: “Reading a Modern Language.” xvi: 1: 26-29. Attention to reading 
techniques in a foreign language removes difficulties for the language student, 
especially in secondary schools. 

Chessex, J. C.: “Note on the Moods and Tenses of the French Verb.” xv: 6: 435- 
438. Discusses importance of the early study of the past tense and of the 
early use of the subjunctive. 

Cheydleur, F. C.: “The Use of Placement Tests in Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin.” xv: 4: 262-280. Definition of and discussion of nature 
and use of such tests in general and of the A. C. Alpha Tests in particular. 

Engel, E. F.: “The Use of A Standardized Vocabulary in Beginning German.” xv: 
4: 281-291. A criticism of the German word lists up-to-date and a suggested 
one for class room use. 

Fairfield, Virginia: ‘In Lieu of Monthly Tests.” xv: 6: 432-434. Outline of short 
daily tests offered as substitute for long monthly tests. 

Findlay, J. J.: “Why Learn French—and How?” xv: 6: 414-417. Final reason for 
learning French is to understand the people of that country. This purpose leads 
to a modern method of learning in which the gramaphone recording can help 
very much. 

Fotos, J. T.: “Word and Idiom Frequency Counts in French and their Value.” 
xv: 5: 344-353. A brief review of word counts up to the present, results of a 
new and larger French word count, and a critical discussion of the uses to which 
these word counts may be put. 
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Goddard, Eunice and Seibert, Louise: ‘“Testing Out-of-Class Reading.” xv: 8: 591- 
598. Of various methods examined, the only one which meets the criteria is the 
true-false type. Certain technical requirements must be observed in making this 
type of test. 

Holzwarth, C.: “What Makes a Language Hard?” xvi: 2: 115-122. Brings out a 
practical difficulty in language teaching that is often not appraised at its true 
value. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “Oral Work as a Prerequisite to Reading.” xv: 7: 490-500. 
Reading ability may be allowed to develop more rapidly than aural-oral powers, 
but both should develop simultaneously. 

Jones, W. K.: “Oratorical Side Shows.” xv: 4: 292-295. Value of speechmaking in 
a modern language course with suggested methods and topics. 

Kercheville, F. M.: “The Outside Reading Problem—A Practical Suggestion.” xv: 
6: 410-413. Correlate language work with students’ other university work. 
Substitute for the customary “‘book-reports” topics chosen by the students 
from the fields of their own major subjects. 

Levin, L. M.: “More Anent the Phonetic Laboratory Method.” xv: 6: 427-431. 
Analysis of the phonetic laboratory method of teaching pronunciation on the 
basis of the writer’s experience with the system. 

MacCoon, A.: “Grammar and Extensive Reading.” xvi: 1: 14-21. Much grammar 
need not at all interfere with the adequate covering of a wide range of reading, 
but actually makes for a more thorough comprehension of reading. 

McElroy, H. C.: “‘Self-Diagnosis As An Aid To Teaching French Sounds.” xvi: 3: 
245-248. The problem of phonetic instruction is one of lesson planning and 
pupil motivation. Self-appraisal will aid the pupils. 

Mercer, C. H.: “Radio and Aural Comprehension.” xv: 5: 325-336. Gramaphone 

can be a miniature broadcasting station and be used as preparation for radio. 
Lack of training in aural comprehension will impede progress in international 
understanding. 
“The Technique of Foreign Language Broadcasting.” xv1: 2: 102-114. Three 
controlled techniques: auditory (German), visual (British), written (American); 
two uncontrolled techniques: conversational dialogue and international broad- 
cast in foreign language radio broadcasts. All discussed. 

Monroe, R. E.: “Radio Instruction in Languages.” xv: 3: 212-216. Linguistically 
radio is the greatest force that has ever appeared in the world. The high- 
school student of today lives much more under the influence of radios, victrolas, 
talking pictures than under the influence of books. His experience has been 
enriched through his ear. His desired objective is to speak the foreign language. 

Olinger, H. C.: “Reading Aim and Reading Method.” xv: 7: 501-508. An exposition 
of some contradictions in the aims of the Coleman Report with conclusions 
drawn. 

Sears, Edith: “The Vocabularies of Two Direct-Method French Grammars for Be- 
ginners.” xv: 8: 599-606. A critical evaluation on the basis of relative usefulness 
of the vocabularies of two specific French grammars comparing them with the 
“French Word Book”’ as regards to range of occurrence. 

Spendiaroff, E.: “A New ‘Combination Method’ of Teaching Reading.” xv: 4: 
296-297. This method, whose technique is developed, combines the advantages 
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of oral and silent reading, active and passive work on the part of the pupil, and 
is a drill in the printed and spoken word. 

Steinbach, H. R.: ‘““Hastening the Attainment of a Reading Knowledge of a Modern 
Foreign Language.” xv: 6: 401-404. Suggests the kinds of books to read, 
method of rereading, use of translations, of new words, and study of meanings 
and derivations of words. 

Van Horne, J.: ““Ten Years of Modern Language Methodology in America.” x1v: 
8: 610-617. This excellent article was omitted by mistake from the Bibliography 
for 1930. Surveying his ten years of bibliography compilation the author sum- 
marizes under twelve headings the principal directions taken by the literature 
of methodology in this decade. He considers that Modern Language teaching 
in the United States has had three indistinctly defined phases: (1) Cultural, 
(2) Method, (3) Administration. Language learning is too complex to be 
summed up in formulas of the two latter phases so that we may eventually 
swing back to culture. 

Waldman, M.: “New Objectives in Modern Language Teaching.” xvr: 3: 232-244. 
In secondary schools the aesthetic viewpoint and ethical element should be 
stressed in modern language instruction. College students should be divided in- 
to three classes according to their reasons for studying a foreign language. 

Waltz, R. H.: “Language Laboratory Administration.” xv1: 3: 217-227. A consid- 
eration of the practical problems that confront the administrator of a language 
laboratory. 

Warshaw, J.: “Prognosis and the Open Door.” xv: 4: 253-261. Prognosis for elimi- 
nating purposes will not react favorably upon the student body or upon for- 
eign language as a subject of general educational importance. We need to diag- 
nose our course of study and fit courses to the students. 

West, M.: “The Problem of ‘Weaning’ in Reading a Foreign Language.” xv: 7: 
481-489. When and how the shift from simplified texts to unaltered material 
may be made. 

Young, Grace P.: “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in America for 
1930.” xv: 8: 609-616. 

MONATSHEFTE Fir DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT* 

Danton, George H.: “Training German Teachers for the New Era.” xxi: 1-11. 
Urges training in attitudes, in methods, and in subject matter; explains teacher 
training course at Oberlin College. 

Evans, M. Blakemore: ‘Looking Backward and Forward.” xxi: 71-76. Pleads for 
training in accuracy and for a longer continuity of effort in at least one lan- 
guage. 

Fleissner, Else M.: ‘Ein Weihnachtsspiel.’”’ xx111: 207-216. Presents complete text 
of a Christmas play with explanatory introduction. 

Griebsch, Max: “Zur Methodik des deutschen Unterrichts.” xx11: 12-17; 41-46; 
77-82; 97-101. Discusses instruction in speaking, reading, and grammar, with 
typical illustrative lessons. Continues the series of articles of Vol. xx11. 

Hinz, S. M.: “Club and Classroom Suggestions for the Goethe Centennial Year.” 
xxi: 246-250. Mentions definite materials and suggests typical programs. 


* Summaries by E. O. Wooley, Indiana University. 
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Lohstoeter, Lotte Olga: ‘‘Der Kampf zwischen dem Genitiv und der Praposition 
‘von’.”” xx1t: 251-253. Cites fundamental meanings of each construction as 
a basis for differentiation. 

Reinsch, Frank H.: ““The Teacher-Student Problem.” xx11: 38-41. Suggestions for 


improving classroom technique. 


THE ScHOOL REVIEW 


Kaulfers, W. V.: “‘The Intelligence Factor in Foreign Language Achievement.” 

XXxXIx: 1: 42-48. The optimistic conclusions concerning the value of the intelli- 
gence quotient in predicting achievement are not wholly justified. 
“Present Status of Prognosis in Foreign Language.” xxx1x: 8: 585-596. A 
summary of 612 correlations reported over a period of thirty years for the 
relationship between achievement in foreign language and sixty-five bases of 
comparison. Findings show that the five most commonly used bases for select- 
ing and eliminating students in foreign languages are no more valid for predict- 
ing achievement than some twenty-five other criteria for which a significant 
degree of affinity to foreign language work has seldom been postulated. Tables 
given and bibliography. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


Baker, Florence M.: The Teaching of French. xiiit+-280 pp. New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 1931. Introduction by E. P. Cubberly, editor of the Riverside text 
books in education. Subject matter confined chiefly to the teaching of French 
during the first and second years. Author has divided the study of French into 
its various elements and presents teaching technique for each one., i.e., silent 
reading, composition, speaking, translation, etc. At conclusion of each chapter 
are Questions for Further Study and Parallel Readings. 

Cole, R. D.: Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching. xxiiit587 pp. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. (Introduction by P. Klapper, editor of 
Appleton Series in Special Methods.) Presents a full discussion of the relevant 
problems that arise in teaching and supervising modern languages in junior 
and senior high schools. ‘‘Attempts to sum up for the administrator, the teacher 
in service, and the teacher in training the best that has been written in the 
field of language instruction.’ At the conclusion of each chapter is a list of 
problems for discussion and report. Large bibliography. 

Department of Spanish, University of Wisconsin: “‘A Four-Year Course in Spanish 
for High Schools.’ Bulletin of the U.of Wisconsin, Serial No. 1688, High School 
Series 26. Madison, 1930. 40 pp. Primarily intended for inexperienced teacher 
but good for all. Sets forth general principles of teacher’s preparation, method 
of class procedure, grammar difficulties, value of reading, composition and 
conversation. Grammars and readers listed. 

Dickson, Alice M.: Realia for French Teaching. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
Doran and Co. The annual 1931 revision of the list. 

Huse, H. R.: The Psychology of Foreign Language Study. viiit+-226 pp. The Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. A critical analysis of the experi- 
mental evidence on this subject divided into three parts. I. The Experimental 
Foundations. II. Current and Pedagogical Doctrines. III. Aims and Methods— 
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a Basis for an Experimental Science. Bibliography of 13 pages at end. ‘An at- 
tempt to summarize the present knowledge concerning methods of language 
learning.” Useful for reference in courses in methodology. 

. “Proceedings of the Second Institute for Education by Radio.” Ohio State 
University, 1931, pp. 190-194. Gives the experience at this university in broad- 
casting French and Spanish. The Institute held its meetings at Ohio State Uni- 
versity June 1931. 

Purin, C. M.: A Standard Vocabulary of 2000 Words and Idioms (German). Selected 
from frequency counts and illustrated in typical sentences. The University of | 
Chicago Press, 1931, pp. xvit+195. Basic words are illustrated in sentences and 
idioms; words are supplemented by their most frequent derivatives; gram- 
matical principles are illustrated, principal parts of nouns and verbs given. 
Other features in addition will enlarge the student’s active vocabulary. 

The University of the State of New York: Tentative Syllabus in Modern Foreign 
Languages. The University of the State of New York Press, 1930, 138 pp. A 
syllabus of minimums that “constitute the irreducible requirements of courses 
in French, German, Italian and Spanish in all schools where modern foreign 
languages are taught.”’ Classification of courses in junior high schools. Aims of 
the elementary, intermediate, and advanced courses in high school; method de- 
tails of procedure in pronunciation, reading, grammar, translation, selection 
of reading matter, composition, intensive and extensive work, and equipment. 
French syllabus outlining work of each year for four years with elementary word 
list and third year word list, idiom list elementary and advanced. Italian syl- 
labus with outline of work for four years with standard vocabulary. German sy]- 
labus, outline of work for four years, idiom list for elementary course and a word 
list for three-year course. Spanish syllabus, outline of work for four terms and 
intermediate and advanced courses. Vocabularies for elementary and inter- 
mediate courses, idiom lists for same. Reading suggestions for teachers. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN COMMITTEES 
ON MODERN LANGUAGES 


Fife, R. H.: A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign Languages with An Index 
to the Reports. New York: Macmillan Company, vi+261 pp. A guide to the mass 
of fact and inference of the seventeen volumes of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study intended merely to indicate the character of these reports and direct 
readers whose time is limited to the topics of their particular interest. The 
analysis of the contents of the individual reports is set forth under four heads: 
(1) Surveys and Summary Studies 17-97. This included (a) the American Sur- 
vey, 17-68.—Referring to Vol. rv, “Enrollment in the Foreign Languages”’ in 
the United States 17-31. Referring to Vol. x, ‘“Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the United States’’: a study of objectives, organization of courses, 
curriculum content and methods 32-53. Referring to Vol. xi, “Training of 
Teachers of the Modern Foreign Languages” in the United States 53-68; and 
(b) the Canadian Survey 69-97.—Referring to Vols. v1 and v1, “Modern Lan- 
guage Instruction in Canada (Parts 1 and 2),’”’ 69-97, which is a general report 
of modern language teaching in the Dominion. (2) Tests and Their Administra- 
tion. 98-141.—Referring to Vol. 1, “New York Experiments with New-Type 
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Modern Language Tests” 100-107; referring to Vol. v, ““Achievement Tests in 
the Modern Foreign Languages” 107-123, the result of their administration 
in the United States, Canada, and England. Referring to Vol. xiv, “‘Prognosis 
Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages.’ 123-141. (3) Special studies of Par- 
ticular Problems. 142-187. Referring to Vol. m. ““A Laboratory Study of the 
Reading of Modern Foreign Languages” 142-149. Referring to Vol. vim, “An 
Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology” 149-157. Refer- 
ring to Vol. xvir, “Studies in Modern Language Teaching” 158-187: a series of 
papers on problems connected with teaching and learning the modern languages. 
(4) Frequency Lists of Words and Idioms 188-203.—Referring to Vol. xv, 
“French Word Book” 192-194. Referring to Vol. xvt, “French Idiom List” 202— 
203. Referring to Vol. rx, “German Frequency Word Book” 194-196. Referring 
to Vol. x, “German Idiom List” 200-201. Referring to Vol. m1, ‘“‘Graded Spanish 
Word Book” 190-192. Referring to Vol. x1, ‘Spanish Idiom List” 201-202.— 
“Conclusion” 204-207. 
General Index to the Publications prepared by M. E. Anstensen. 209-261. 
GRACE P. YOUNG 
Indiana University 


ADDENDA TO “NOTES, NEWS AND CLIPPINGS” 


There is a French-Talking-Films Committee at Cambridge in collaboration with 
the University Film Foundation, which makes arrangement for the presentation 
of French films. Mrs. E. K. Rand, 107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, a member 
of this committee, has expressed her willingness to write to universities and French 
Clubs who make inquiries. Some of the films are imported directly from France, 
and Paramount has a list which they will send on application. Mrs. Rand would 
give her opinion on those which she has had opportunity to pre-view. 


Mr. Thomas J. O’Connell, General Secretary of the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization, informs us that his organization wishes to bid a welcome to all 
teachers who will visit Ireland in connection with the Thirty-first International 
Eucharistic Congress, which is to be held in Dublin in June of this year. For fur- 
ther information write Mr. O’Connell at 9 Gardiner’s Place, Dublin. 


The Regional Conference of the World Federation of Education Associations, 
will be held in Honolulu, Hawaii, this summer from July 25-August 1. Accom- 
modations in hotels and apartment houses may be had at rates ranging from $1.00 
to $3.25 per day. Substantial reductions in steamship fares have been assured. A 
very fine program presenting speakers of international reputation is being planned. 
The President of our Federation would be glad to appoint as delegates to re- 
present our Federation at this meeting any of our members who can attend. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

The following items taken from a recent report sent out by the 
Secretary of the Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de 
Langues Vivantes will doubtless prove of interest to many of your 
readers. At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation, the invitation to become a member or to 
affiliate with the Fédération Internationale was given careful con- 
sideration. It was decided that while the Committee looked with 
favor on the purpose of the Fédération Internationale and accepted 
in principle the idea of membership or affiliation, this would not be 
possible until the proposed changes in the constitution had been 
adopted. 

At present the associations of the following countries have 
officially voted to join the Fédération Internationale: Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Latvia, Poland, Switzerland. Sev- 
eral others have signified their intention of joining, but have not 
yet sent official notification; these are: Belgium, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, and Jugoslavia. 

The officers of the association are as follows: President: France: 
Professor Roger; Vice-Presidents: Germany: Supervisor Schade; 
Great Britain: Miss Forrest; Jugoslavia: Professor Ibrovac; Gen- 
eral Secretary: France: Professor Roy; Treasurer: Switzerland: Dr. 
Huber; Assistant Secretaries: Austria: Professor Springer; Poland: 
Mme Jungmann. 

On the proposal of France, the question of dues is to be decided 
at the meeting of the Committee in 1932. Each member will have 
two representatives on that Committee. 

The present six important committees have been constituted 
each one under the chairmanship of one of the officers. Each mem- 
ber association is invited to organize a national committee to take 
up the same questions and to enter as soon as possible into direct 
relations with the chairman of the international committee. A re- 
port is to be published each year giving information which will 
permit the coordination of efforts and the chairman will undertake 
the necessary negotiations with various governments or the League 
of Nations. The six committees are as follows: 

1. Phonograph. Use of phonograph in teaching of modern lan- 
guages, records, recording, criticism. Chairman, Professor Roger, 
8 Avenue du Parc Montsouris, Paris (XIVe), France. 

Norte: The French association informs the member associations 
of the International Federation that it is prepared to have its com- 
mittee examine the records of which a list is sent it. It would be 
glad to have the other associations undertake to render the same 
service if occasion should offer. 
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2. Radio. Radio and its use in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, the results already obtained and suggestions. Chairman, 
Miss Forrest, Aldene Chase Green Avenue, Enfield Middx, England. 

3. International Theatre. The theatre and its use for the teach- 
ing of modern languages. Results obtained, and suggestions. Chair- 
man, Dr. Springer, Vienna 18 Scheibenberggasse 18. 

4. Talking films. The possibility of their use in the teaching of 
modern languages. Suggestions. Chairman, Professor Roy, 62, rue 
de la Marne, Sceaux (Seine), France. 

5. Education and methods of teaching. Bibliography, methods, 
books, journals. Chairman, Supervisor of Higher Studies, Schade, 
Berlin, Tempelhof, Kaiserin Augustastrasse 20. 

6 Committee on other resolutions of the Congress, in particu- 
lar exchange of pupils and teachers, special facilities for their travel 
and stay in foreign countries. Chairman, Mme C. Jungmann, 2, rue 
Litewska, Warsaw. 

It is likely that the general committee of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale will meet during the latter part of July, perhaps in con- 
nection with the 14th International Congress of Secondary Educa- 
tion which is to be held at London. 

It has been suggested that there should be established a center 
for pedagogical information at the headquarters of the Fédération. 
Various requests have already been received for information on the 
methods of teaching foreign languages in different countries. It is 
thought that such a central bureau would render great services. 

CAsIMIR D. ZDANOWICZ 
President, National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


With reference to your enquiry, our stocks of PoSTERS OF THE 
RAILWAYS OF FRANCE being nearly exhausted, all previous rules 
under which posters are sold are herewith cancelled. The few re- 
maining posters will be sold at $1.00 each, whatever source the 
enquiry may come from (no charge for postage when two or more 
posters are dispatched). We regret we cannot promise any particu- 
lar poster or say when we shall receive fresh consignments. 

H. LEJEUNE 
General Agent, Railways of France 
1 East 57th St., New York 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 
Replying to your inquiry, I would say that ‘French Radio 
Lessons’! were just an accident. They have received much favor- 


1 A limited number of copies may be obtained free by application to Professor 
Mercer. 
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able comment from teachers and students because the public is so 
fed up with the present radio fare that anyone can do better. You 
know the system, I suppose. The commercial moguls pay you little 
or nothing unless you can blow a saxophone or tell stories about 
cigarettes and sausages. I have told the commercial broadcasting 
companies again and again that we could produce a series of radio 
language lessons as interesting as Amos and Andy and ten times 
more instructive. ‘‘No, there isn’t enough money in it,”’ is their 
reply. 

A Frenchman came to our town one day last August. Could he 
show me how to make money by radio lessons? Since the result of 
two previous years of French radio lessons was minus $25, I re- 
plied: ‘‘No, Sir, you can’t; I’m a professor, don’t you know, by 
Jove, and professors don’t make money by teaching over the 
radio.”’ Well, he used my name in spite of my repugnance, and, to 
make a long story short, left town last October with $160 of my 
money and applications for 700 Free French Radio Manuals (which 
were to be printed and distributed at the expense of the advertisers, 
who would occupy one-half of each page). What was I to do? Tell 
the listeners that I had failed? That I had been fooled? That they 
had written in for nothing? 

I decided to ask a few business men in Halifax to give me $10 
each, and the Nova Scotia Department of Education very gener- 
ously let me have $80. I told them that I would put their names 
somewhere on the page, and that their page would tell in French 
about their commodity or branch of business. Then I borrowed a 
number of cuts from them to illustrate the “lessons.” I did all I 
could to reduce this advertising space to one-half or three-quarters 
of an inch, but in some cases I had to make a few comments relative 
to their business. In no case, however, did I exceed one inch of 
“advertising” on a 9X6 page. It was further agreed that J would 
on no account mention the name of the firm on the air, because I was 
not a bandit or a burglar, entering private houses of an evening and 
disturbing domestic tranquility with ballyhoo. 

The venture is sponsored then by certain firms of Halifax, by 
the Nova Scotia Department of Education, and by Station CHNS. 
The contributions of the advertisers and the Department of Educa- 
tion paid for the lesson pamphlets which are distributed free to all 
applicants. Station CHNS donates very generously our time on the 
air. It is, therefore, a real community project. There is little more 
to tell. The lessons take place on Thursday evenings, until the 
middle of May, from 8:30-9:00 over CHNS, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
which can be heard with comfort at a distance of twenty-five or 
even fifty miles. I teach by the ‘‘dialogue’’ method;? in fact there 


2 May I refer to my article in The Modern Language Journal of November, 
1931, on ‘The Technique of Language Broadcasting”’? 
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are always three of us at the microphone and generally four, one of 
them a charming young lady. 

Your country is different from mine. I doubt if your business 
men would be willing to co-operate on equal terms with professors 
in the interests of education. The big commercial broadcasters lack 
the enterprise and ‘‘showmanship” required, even if they were 
willing to collaborate. Your college stations might attempt some- 
thing similar, provided the big fellows would concede them the 
air. But Iam very much afraid that if an American professor were 
to ask a commercial station to give him the free use of the station 
and gather in his own advertisements (as I was allowed to), he 
would be laughed out of the studio. 

Our countries will go different ways. In Canada, the business 
man will shortly co-operate with the educator in erecting a govern- 
ment system of broadcasting, in which both professors and business 
men will work together in harmony, whereby there will still be, to 
be sure, a certain amount of “indirect advertising.” In the United 
States the broadcasting corporations seem determined to keep the 
entire control in their own hands, i.e., your broadcasting system is 
two-dimensional: broadcaster and listener; ours is three-dimen- 
sional: broadcaster, professor, listener-student. 

This is the only significant feature of our experiment: calling 
on the business men of the community to assist me, I have suc- 
ceeded in walking into the commercial broadcasting studio, taking 
charge of the microphone, whereas on the door of your broadcasting 
studios is the notice “Entrée interdite.”’ I know all about your 
National Advisory Council for Radio and I know a good deal about 
your excellent college broadcasting stations: all I am stating is that 
in the United States there is not, and probably never will be under 
the present régime, a genuine hand-in-hand co-operation of the 
three essential elements or dimensions in the broadcasting process: 
the studio, the listener, and the teacher. Business is business, and 
education is education, and never the twain shall meet so long as 
the NBC and CBS control the air, the magnificent work of the 
National Advisory Council for Radio (and other sops to Cerberus) 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

C. H. MERCER 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


After trying out most of the methods advocated for the teaching 
of German that seemed worth while during the past twenty years, 
the writer has at last found a method that is producing better re- 
sults than those of any of the other methods tried. Like any other 
device this one is not a panacea for all the ills attendant on the 
teaching of a language, but it has proved helpful in crowded first 
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year classes, or where a teacher either has been forced to use a 
poorly chosen text or a method long since discarded by progressive 
teachers. The degree of enjoyment derived from a meal is deter- 
mined largely by the way the food is prepared and served. This 
same factor is very prominent in learning a new language. The ma- 
terial and the manner in which it is given to the student determine 
his attitude toward this language and the time required to master 
it. One of the main reasons why students in languages do not pro- 
gress faster is the lack of interest in the work caused by dry as dust 
methods of teaching and the use of poorly selected material. This 
new departure will breathe new life into some of these old bones 
and revive many a sleepy student. 

Briefly, this new method consists in having the class recite in 
unison. Instead of having the individual student read a sentence, 
decline a noun, or conjugate a verb, the entire class does it as a 
unit. The writer evolved the method a few years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan when he was confronted with large beginning 
classes and found it impossible to give each student an opportunity 
to express himself during the class period. We began with reading 
material and, noticing its practicability, we gradually broadened 
its scope to include the grammar. This innovation has been con- 
tinued at Queen’s University and has been in use long enough and 
tried on first year students of enough successive years to advance 
it beyond the experimental stage, although its possibilities have not 
yet been exhausted. 

The chief advantages may be listed as follows: (1) Specially 
prepared textbooks or equipment are not necessary. Any modified 
direct-method text will do. We are using a popular semi-direct 
method text, with the accompanying reader, and follow it quite 
faithfully. (2) The method is practical in any first year language 
class in either high school or university. (3) The instructor needs no 
special preparation other than a knowledge of the method and the 
willingness to give it a fair trial. (4) Failures in the writer’s classes 
have been greatly reduced. Since every failure costs the institution 
money, this is an item not to be overlooked. Most students will 
work when they like a subject and can see progress. (5) Timid stu- 
dents are greatly encouraged and good students are not retarded. 
On the contrary, the leadership of the latter class is encouraged and 
utilized. Slow students do not remain a drag on the class or require 
extra help. It is surprising how rapidly self-confidence makes itself 
felt and hence the progress of the entire class is more rapid. The 
usual “‘plateau’’ method of progress is largely eliminated and with 
it most of the discouraged students. (6) Correct pronunciation is 
more rapidly acquired because the correct sounds dominate in the 
response. Any student speaking a sound incorrectly feels the dis- 
cord and at once falls into harmony. Thus, the ear is quickly edu- 
cated to the new sounds. (7) In a class of fifty first-year students 
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each member of the class responds three or four times per week by 
the old method, but by this new method he joins in each response 
during the hour. Self-expression is a most important factor in lan- 
guage work and may be responsible for a large percentage of the 
favorable results obtained by this new method. Each student 
thinks the answer to each question and expresses it. A vast increase 
in the amount of oral expression per student is made possible. (8) 
The students in the classes using the new method have been more 
enthusiastic and interested than those not using it. Students work 
harder to keep up and the lazy student is lost. Teamwork seems to 
remove a part of the drudgery and each student feels that he has a 
part in the success of the class. The potential amount of material 
that can be covered per recitation is greater, and yet the amount of 
oral expression is also increased. Students themselves introduce 
German as the language of the classroom and an excellent transi- 
tion to conversation is provided. This method is of special value in 
a university where many of the classes are conducted by the lecture 
method. Under such conditions many students are apt to become 
unaccustomed to oral responses and think that they can also learn 
languages by the lecture method. 

Every method has its limitations. We have not attempted to use 
this new method beyond the first year and the writer is really scep- 
tical of its value as a method beyond the elementary year. As a 
variation it is splendid, but generally speaking the work should be- 
come more individual as the student progresses. Then, too, this 
method does not seem to lend itself to English into German exer- 
cises. Again, the method should not be allowed to supplant frequent 
written exercises, vocabulary tests and dictation. The instructor 
must also watch for mispronounced words, for not all students will 
correct their own mistakes. Languages can not be learned without 
the aid of personal instruction. 

It is our firm belief, however, that this new method will assist 
the average instructor in obtaining greater success in his beginning 
classes in languages and that he will be able to cover more material 
in the allotted class period. The beginning is the important stage 
in all language instruction and the preparation during this period 
will determine the number, the enthusiasm and the qualifications 
of our advanced students, and hence the quality of our finished 
product. Ordinarily too much time is wasted in the class period 
waiting for a student to answer and the other members of the class 
lose interest. This is especially true in high schools. This method 
should enable a teacher tc cover one-third more material and do it 
more effectively. 

At this time when German is making an uphill struggle to gain 
its proper place in most schools no effort or legitimate device should 
be neglected to create an interest in the language and point out its 
value to the students. By a reduction in failures, the creation of a 
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wholesome enthusiasm and a better finished product we shall be 
better able to justify our existence, demonstrate our efficiency and 
contribute our share to the cultural life of our civilization as well as 


to its usefulness. O. L. BocKSTAHLER 
Queen’s University 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

In the last month’s number of the Journal over the signature of 
“C.H.H.” is an editorial and, from the fact that it actually asks for 
information which anyone acquainted with Esperanto is competent 
to supply, this is my justification in writing you. 

The editorial asks: Do all Esperantists speak the language the 
same way? Do they not, influenced by the background of their re- 
spective national languages with their vastly dissimilar idioms, 
manifest differences in the manner of making their sentences? 

Strange as it may seem to the uninformed, there are absolutely 
no such differences—at least none which indicate any speaker’s 
particular fatherland. To be sure, the mere beginner, like mere be- 
ginners in any language, does tend toward literal translation of the 
idioms of his mother tongue. Then too, style, that hardly tangible 
something, does vary—but not according to geographical lines. 
This uniformity in speaking Esperanto, even more remarkably, 
extends to the pronunciation. One of the most noticeable features 
of an Esperanto Congress (there have been twenty-four of these 
since 1905) is the absolute impossibility of distinguishing the vari- 
ous nationalities, as far as speech is any indication. Laughable mis- 
takes in trying to guess them out are among the commonplaces in 
such gatherings. In a world conference of the ordinary kind—even 
the most altruistic and pacifistic—the language differences are con- 
stant and unavoidable reminders of the fact that a complete reali- 
zation of the brotherhood of man implies the use of a common 
neutral tongue. Among Esperantists the language barriers simply 
do not exist and the word “foreigner” is without meaning. 

Esperanto has a style and a spirit all its own, as anyone can see 
who takes the little trouble necessary to learn it. Dispersions and 
age-long isolations fully and easily account for all linquistic differ- 
ences. Esperanto, on the other hand, comes to an age of increasing 
world unity; the International Language, finding its function only 
across boundaries, is happily free of provincializing tendencies. 

But why should the editor’s query be put up to people like me— 
partisans who are not even language teachers? Is there not among 
the profession at least one teacher who can visit an Esperanto Con- 
gress (the next one takes place in Paris, the coming summer) and 
report from the standpoint of a linguist? I have yet to hear of 
anyone who, returning from such a Congress, has not been power- 
fully impressed by the truth of such claims that I have just made. 

Very sincerely yours, 
West Philadelphia H. S. Henry W. HETZEL 
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Notes, News and Clippings 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE of The French Review brings us: ‘‘Little 
Primaires and Secondaires,’’ Helen Mulvaney; “‘Methods of Mo- 
tivation,’ Laura B. Johnson; ‘‘Quelques recherches sur le mot 
‘Patrie’ et le mot ‘Patriotisme,’’’ Olga Longi; ““The French Peri- 
odical Press during the reign of Louis XIV,’’ Minnie M. Miller; 
“Grammatical Errors in College Advanced Classes,” Tatiana B. 
Boldyreff; ‘‘A Note on Thais,” Joseph S. Schick; Book Reviews; 
Bibliography; Varia, Anne Gasool; Communications and Notes; 
The Librarian’s Corner, Albert L. Cru; American Association Of 
Teachers of French. Miss Mulvaney’s article begins with implied 
gratification at the equality of opportunity chez nous although 
apparently that is contrary to the will of Mother Nature who lets 
one seed fall on fertile soil and another on the barren city pave- 
ment. Recalling Miss Mulvaney’s article in the November 1930 
issue of The Modern Language Journal, in which she did not ex- 
actly express appreciation of the fact that French was being 
offered to all and sundry, the editor is mildly surprised at an ap- 
parent change of heart in the author. Miss Mulvaney’s comments 
on classes observed in the lycée and the école primaire are illumi- 
nating, particularly her judgment that “the primaire teacher 
showed a higher sense of responsibility for provoking, fostering, 
and disciplining intellectual activity than did the /ycée instructor” 
and that “those children (in the école primaire) manifested a 
keener interest in learning than did the /ycéens.’’ Her style is always 
vivid and interesting. Miss Laura B. Johnson, whom we remem- 
ber as the author of “Oral Work as a Prerequisite to Reading”’ in 
the April, 1931, issue of The Modern Language Journal, again 
makes a bull’s-eye with the statement: ‘‘Our chief problem is not 
how to teach French, but how to present French to our students in 
such a way that they will want to learn it. After all, it is their 
activity, not ours, that is at the root of their learning.” Then she 
proceeds to show it may be done. These suggestions she sums up 
as follows: (1) Let us give the students a sense of pleasure and 
enjoyment in all class activities; (2) Let us present frequent chal- 
lenges in the form of competitive exercises; (3) Let us leave them 
free to progress at their own speed toward a flying goal; (4) Let us, 
occasionally, give them opportunities to work in co-operation on a 
group or class project; (5) Let us show them the practical applica- 
tion of the language study, first, by making it the medium of inter- 
course in carrying on the business of the class, and second, by re- 
lating it in every possible way to the work in other classes as well 
as to their personal experiences outside of school; (6) Let us use 
illustrative materials of all kinds to make them aware of the rich, 
cultural life that created the language; (7) Let us give our students 
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daily opportunity to measure their own progress; (8) and finally, 
let us relate all class work to some immediate or ultimate ob- 
jective so that the pupils will have a growing consciousness that the 
activities in which they are asked to engage are purposeful as well 
as pleasurable. 

On page 336 of the same issue, Dr. Price quotes figures giving 
the total enrollment in the various languages taught in the second- 
ary schools of New York State: 


23,321 


He contrasts with the above figures those which give the num- 
ber of pupils who take the regents examination (second, third, and 
fourth year): 


Latin...........56,705 (per cent of passing, 75.4) 
French. .........55,231 (per cent of passing, 86.4) 
Spanish...... 14, 418 (per cent of passing, 82.7) 
German......... 8,410 (per cent of passing, 89.7) 
Italian.......... 1,277 (per cent of passing, 85.9) 


He wonders what becomes of the 165,597—55,231 French 
pupils who apparently never take a regents examination. Part of 
the discrepancy is of course due to the rapid growth of French in 
recent years, i.e., the crest of the wave has not yet reached the 
regents examinations, but the greater part is no doubt to be ex- 
plained only by the terrific mortality at the end of the first, second, 
and third terms. 


MopERN LANGUAGE Notes for March, 1932, carries the fol- 
lowing contents: ‘‘A Tourneur Mystification,” S. A. Tannenbaum; 
“Elizabethan Proof Corrections,’’ Tucker Brooke; “Some Sources 
of Richard Edward’s Damon and Pithias,” C. M. Newlin; “The 
Date of the Second Edition of The Constant Couple,” G. W. 
Whiting; “‘Chaucer’s Brutus Cassius,’ H. T. Silverstein; “A Note 
on the Nonne Preestes Tale,” S. Sakanishi; “Omissions from Swift 
en France,” C. M. Webster; ‘‘Why Milton Uses ‘Cambuscan’ and 
‘Camball’,” F. W. Emerson; ‘‘Villon’s Lais and His Journey to 
Angers,” Grace Frank; ‘“‘Colletet’s Exile after His Condemnation 
in 1623,’ Josephine De Boer; ‘‘French Allusions to Tasso,” R. C. 
Williams; ‘‘Deux Lettres inédites de Buffon,’ W. F. Falls; ‘‘Cha- 
teaubriand décoré de la Grand’Croix de l’ordre royal du Sauveur 
de Gréce,”’ E. Malakis; ‘‘Fréres ainés du Jacques Vignot de Dumas 
fils,” M. Baudin; “‘A Bibliographical Note on Marcel Proust,” M. 
Garver; Reviews; Brief Mention. 


‘ 
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THE 1931 INDEx copy of BOOKS ABROAD has just been 
published at the University of Oklahoma. It contains a list of books 
published abroad during 1931, and is arranged alphabetically by 
authors. Page numbers of the various issues during the year are 
given for each book so that one may refer to the more extensive 
reviews found there. It is interesting to note that the publishers of 
this very commendable little monthly review of foreign books have 
at last decided to ask the small sum of $1.00 as a yearly subscrip- 
tion price. It is needless to say that the majority of language de- 
partments will find it worth many times that cost. 

HAROLD BAGG 
Rochester, New York 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY announces its summer ses- 
sions as follows: nine weeks term June 20—-August 20; six weeks 
term July 5—August 13. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY COURSE for foreign students of 
Danish language, life, literature, and thought will be held in Copen- 
hagen August 1-30, 1932. The fee for the course is 50 Danish 
Kroner and the minimum cost of board and lodging for the period 
of the course is estimated at 120 Kroner. For further information 
address: Ferienkursus, Frederiksholms Kanal 26, Copenhagen K., 
Denmark. 


THE INSTITUTE OF FRENCH EpUuCATION of Pennsylvania State 
College announces its ninth annual session of six weeks, July 5- 
August 12, 1932. Further information may be had by addressing 
the Institute at State College, Pennsylvania. 


INFORMATION REGARDING SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 
available at institutions of higher learning in the United States, 
which is of vital interest to many thousands of students who need 
financial assistance to enable them to complete their education, is 
contained in a new bulletin of the Federal Office of Education, 
1931, No. 15, price 30 cents, available from the Superintendent of 
Documents. The publication, prepared by Ella B. Ratcliffe, chief 
educational assistant in the division of colleges and professional 
schools, lists the scholarship offerings at 402 colleges and univer- 
sities. More than 50,000 scholarships and fellowships are available 
annually in the United States, it is estimated. The total money 
value of the grants is approximately $10,000,000. 


EDUCATION AND CHANGING SOCIETY is to be the theme of the 
Sixth World Conference of the New Education Fellowship which 
will be held in Nice, France, July 29 to August 12, 1932. Some of 
the most distinguished educators and publicists in the world will 
speak at this meeting and delegates from all over the world will 
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attend. In America, the work of organizing the American delega- 
tion for the Conference is under the auspices of a group of inter- 
national-minded people called The American Committee on Inter- 
national Education. The program will deal with international 
affairs, peace and international understanding, social and economic 
conditions. Special pre-conference tours will be arranged for special 
groups. Further information may be obtained from Frances Fenton 
Park, secretary, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


THE SPANISH TouRIST INFORMATION OFFICE, previously lo- 
cated at 695 Fifth Avenue, New York, is now closed. For infor- 
mation regarding PosTERS OF FRENCH RAILWAYS please note letter 
under correspondence. 


WE CLIP FROM THE Romanic Review (January—March, 1932) the 
following items: 

“Dr. Horatio Krans, Director of the American University 
Union in Paris, announced recently that ‘American students in 
greatly increased numbers are enrolled this year in the five branches 
of the University of Paris.’ The most popular Faculty is that of 
Letters, whose courses on French history and civilization appeared 
especially attractive to Americans. Seventy-one Americans are en- 
rolled in the Faculty of Medicine in Paris, while the medical schools 
of Grenoble, Nancy, Montpellier, and Lyons also report the pres- 
ence of Americans. The Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales in 
Paris is being attended by seven members of the American foreign 
service who are studying the Near Eastern and Slavic languages 
for a period of three years, after which they will receive regular 
diplomatic appointments from the Department of State.” 

‘France is now greatly stirred by the surménage of her students, 
especially those under twenty, whose health, according to a recent 
issue of the New York Times is said to be menaced by overstudy. 
The remedies proposed by the Grande Commission appear unsatis- 
factory, for they include a reduction of the school term, which 
would only mean that the work would have to be done in shorter 
time, and a diminution of the present twenty-eight- or thirty-hour 
schedule to twenty hours, which will meet with the disapproval of 
the teachers since they are paid on a basis of fifteen hours, and 
their honorarium is greatly increased by these supplementary 
hours.” 


McGriLt University has for the last ten years attracted a 
steadily increasing number of students from the United States and 
Canada to attend the five weeks’ Summer Course conducted by the 
McGill Department of French. The idea of actually living in 
French for the duration of the course has proved highly practical 
in Montreal where French theatres, cinemas, restaurants, churches, 
newspapers, magazines, etc., all contribute to the reality of the 
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experience. For further information address the Secretary, Residen- 
tial French Summer School, McGill University, Montreal. 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
COLLEGES OF NEW YORK CITY 


ENROLLMENTS FOR THE COLLEGE SEMESTER ENDING JUNE, 1931 


French |German| Italian | Spanish} Greek | Latin 
College of City of New York | 3,036 | 1,628 177 | 1,385 96 | 1,011 
Hunter College 2,340 | 2,937 386 557 261 | 1,116 
Adelphi College 213 91 30 91 21 80 
Barnard College 584 220 43 113 27 129 
Brooklyn College 1,593 | 1,514 26} 657 70 | 858 
Columbia University 1,734 755 176 548 58 176 
Fordham University 851 119 73 270 322 700 
Long Island University 395 566 48 132 — 27 
Manhattan College 372 101 68 158 14 119 
College of Mt. St. Vincent 468 27 — 91 21 409 
New York University 2,606 | 1,798 146 843 48 757 
Polytechnic Institute _ 210 — 104 _ = 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn 205 ao _— _ 24 92 
Totals 14,397 | 9,979 | 1,173 | 4,949 962 | 5,474 ( 


CORRESPONDING TOTALS FOR THE SEMESTER ENDING JUNE, 1930 


French |German| Italian | Spanish} Greek | Latin 
Totals 13,735 | 8,974 967 | 4,366 | 1,081 | 5,475 
Year’s Growth 662 | 1,005 206 583 | —119 —1 


CORRESPONDING TOTALS FOR THE SEMESTER ENDING JUNE, 1925 


French |German| Italian |Spanish} Greek | Latin 


Totals 7,884 | 3,791 388 | 3,444 812 | 3,597 
Growth, six-year period 1925- 

1931 6,513 | 6,188 785 | 1,505 150 | 1,877 
Percentage Growth 82.6 163 202 | 43.7] 18.4 §2 


JosepH L. BEHA 


June 30, 1931 
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AT THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICco 
Professor Espinoza of Cornell University will be visiting teacher of 
Spanish. Pupils at this summer school will be lodged in a Spanish 
house. There will be held in connection with the summer school a 
Spanish institute and a Pan-American conference. 


MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH CLASSES AT Mount Mary COLLEGE 
do not have to wait for Les Pléiades meetings to listen to French. 
Frequently members of the class in third and fourth year give 
lengthy talks in French on a subject of current interest to the class. 
Miss Cecilia Winking, Quincy, Illinois, at the first class session 
after the Christmas recess gave a forty-five-minute blackboard 
talk in French on ‘‘Corneille and his Tragedies.’’ Miss Carmen 
Vasquez, Porto Rico, and Miss Frances Poncelet, Mazeppa, Min- 
nesota, gave similar talks at later class sessions. Sister M. Ambro- 
sine, associate professor of French, said that these talks show that 
students who have had but three years of French can use the lan- 
guage to express themselves on subjects that are interesting as well 
as instructive. 


THE Mount MAry GERMAN prepared a Goethe 
program which was presented at an assembly March 22 before 
the entire student body of the College. The program was worked 
out under the direction of Mme Johanna Ohlman Dehorn, head of 
the Modern Language department, and Sister M. Julianna, instruc- 
tor in German. One of Goethe’s plays was presented as a part of 
the program. 


DeER DEUTSCHE VEREIN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ar- 
ranged for the evening of March 22 a special program to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Goethe. Professor 
Woerner’s ““Wiirdigung Goethes’”’ was followed by a number of 
German songs sung by students of the Fine Arts College under the 
direction of Professor Schmidt. Selections from Faust were sung in 
French and in Italian. 


THE FIFTY-THIRD MEETING of the Connecticut Group of the 
New England Modern Language Association was held Saturday, 
March 19, in the Hartford High School. A short business meeting 
preceded the general meeting. The program was as follows: ‘‘The 
Home and Descendants of Mérimée’s Colomba,”’ H. M. Wells, Taft 
School; “Latin America as a Background for Classroom Work,”’ 
Prof. E. J. Hall, Yale University; Discussion of the Report of the 
Commission appointed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board to revise the Definition of the Requirements in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian. The Report was unanimously approved 
with commendation of the work of the Commission. 

Group meetings followed the general meeting, with the follow- 
ing program: 
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French—Miss Gertrude Girouard, Chairman, Windham High 
School. ““En marge de la langue francaise,” C. J. Drapeau, New 
Britain High School; “A Critical Attitude toward Grammar,” 
H. B. Richardson, Yale University. 

Spanish—Prof. Stanley L. Galpin, Chairman, Trinity College. 
“Spanish in our Private Schools,’’ C. P. Harrington, Kent School; 
““A Method of Summarizing the Spanish Verb for the Pupil,” C. L. 
Tappin, Crosby High School. 

German—Prof. Paul N. Curts, Chairman, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. “‘Nietsche’s Attitude toward Christianity,’ Prof. T. M. 
Campbell, Wesleyan University; ‘‘Deutschland und seine heutige 
Jugend,” Prof. T. Siegal, The Connecticut Agricultural College. 

At the afternoon session Dr. C. C. McCracken, President of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, and H. N. Batchelder, head- 
master of Loomis Institute, addressed the meeting. A member of 
twenty years’ standing described the sessions as “‘the best meeting 
of the Association within his memory.’’ Next meeting to be held 
at Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut. Officers for 
coming year were elected as follows: Chairman, A. Croteau, Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut; Vice-Chairman, 
D. A. Tirrell, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut; Secretary, Miss 
Gertrude Girouard, Windham High School, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 


THE STEAMSHIP REpDucTIONS recently made on all the lines offer 
a great opportunity for all teachers planning to take the courses 
in the University of Paris. The Sorbonne has reduced the rates 
for its combination study and travel tour as follows: 

Voyage A: Sorbonne course, residence in a French family, 
travel through Normandy and Brittany. $500 instead of $545. 
Voyage B: Sorbonne course, etc. Study, travel through Switzer- 
land and Italy. Return second class from Naples. $665 instead of 
$678. Voyage C: Sorbonne course, etc. Study, travel and return 
through England. $505 instead of $550. 

In addition the railroads are offering practically one half fare 
round trip for those holding steamship tickets from New York. 
Professor Stephen H. Bush, of the University of Iowa, lowa City, 
with Professor Perrigord, of the University of California and 
Professor Vallas of Hunter College are the American representatives 
of these tours. Please apply to them for further information. 


See also Addenda on page 677. 
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Reviews 


UnaAMuNO, Ensayos y sentencias. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by Wilfred A. Beardsley. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. vi 149 pp. 

The present little volume will fortify the spirit of the Spanish 
teacher who is praying silently but fervently against the frequent 
duplications of popular texts and the occasional appearance of an 
indifferent work for which no one but its editor has long felt a 
crying need. With the exception of Atkinson’s edition of Recuerdos 
de ninez y de mocedad (Longmans, Green and Company, London, 
1929), this is Unamuno’s first appearance in editorial garb before 
the American student, and he comes not to fill a need but to create 
one. The reputation of the author and the nature of his writings 
will unquestionably attract universal attention, but obviously 
Ensayos y sentencias was not intended by the editor to challenge 
and stimulate teachers and students promiscuously. We strongly 
suspect that the suggestion that “this book of selections from 
Unamuno should be used before the student’s period of specializa- 
tion’’—and there can be no talk of specialization in the secondary 
schools—was calculated to exclude the high school student and 
teacher, even the “‘intellectual’’ ones, from the enjoyment of don 
Miguel’s passionate and personal reflections. It is apparently for 
the college student that this book has been prepared, and we hasten 
to present this inference as a recommendation even if it frustrate 
the hope for more extensive circulation which the publishers per- 
haps entertained when they failed to refer to college or high school 
in the Preface. 

Ensayos y sentencias does more than make Unamuno available 
in a school edition; it raises at the same time a question of educa- 
tional procedure which teachers who are educators and not mere 
pedagogues will not fail to consider seriously. “It has for some 
time been the editor’s firm belief,” states Mr. Beardsley in his 
Preface, “that students in the first and second years of modern 
language study are given but little thought-provoking reading. It 
has been assumed that easy thought should accompany easy 
language stages.’”’ While Mr. Beardsley’s ‘firm belief’? does not 
necessarily invalidate the assumption stated in the second sentence 
quoted, it does declare open war on the approach to language 
teaching exclusively from the practical and utilitarian point of 
view. More than any other language, Spanish stands in great need 
of demonstrating the cultural and purely educational value of 
foreign language study. One may not agree with Mr. Beardsley’s 
choice of the material for demonstration—philosophic reading, 
especially of the Unamuno variety and in Spanish, may provoke 
something besides thought in the student—but he is to be con- 
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gratulated for having had the courage to claim for foreign language 
literature a rightful place in a scheme of education which aims to 
give the student more than a degree. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Beardsley will not be allowed to carry on the fight single-handed. 

In the volume under review the editor has endeavored to fur- 
nish as much proof as space permitted to demonstrate that Una- 
muno is Unamuno. The three full-length essays (La vida es sueno, 
La locura del Doctor Montarco, El secreto de la vida) and the numer- 
ous sentencias gleaned from a variety of sources on Unamuno him- 
self, religion, language and literature, society, and nature and father- 
land will bring the student in contact with a fertile and vigorous 
mind and a restless and inquiring spirit. If he does not succeed in 
getting ready-to-wear and consistent ideas out of Unamuno, as 
most likely he will not, the fault is not to be laid at the door of the 
editor for having failed to select judiciously from the writings of 
the Spanish philosopher. Unamuno is not essentially a purveyor 
of ideas; he is a defiance, a challenge, a stimulus, and the reader 
whom he neither defies nor challenges nor stimulates, the reader 
whom Unamuno does not “upset”’ should bear in mind that no one 
takes water unless he is thirsty. Similarly, if the book does not 
quite offer a definitive picture of Unamuno, the fault is not in- 
herent in the selection of material but in the editor’s sound under- 
standing that Unamuno is not a definitive philosopher. 

The editorial accessories of Ensayos y sentencias consist of the 
conventional aids to a painless understanding and appreciation of 
the immediate volume and of bibliographical guidance in the fur- 
ther study of Unamuno. Some teachers will perhaps lament the 
omission of direct-method exercises, but these will unquestionably 
appear in due time as methodologists discover the possibilities for 
linguistic pedagogy in Unamuno’s philosophy. Neither teacher nor 
student, for both of whom the editorial aids have been devised, 
will encounter many difficulties of explanation or interpretation 
which have not been foreseen by the editor, although many 
teachers and some students will perhaps resent that the Notes, 
consisting largely of suggested translations, so frequently translate 
passages which are not involved in thought or in style and which 
are adequately taken care of in the Vocabulary. Some may even 
wonder why grammatical explanations are offered only in very 
counted instances and why most of these are confined to the first 
page or two of the Notes. But no one, it is fairly certain, will either 
resent or wonder at Mr. Beardsley’s enthusiastic and pointed 
critical comments, or his spirited observations—in the Unamuno 
vein—on the depression, the radio, and similar aspects of contem- 
porary civilization. In general, the reader of Ensayos y sentencias 
will sense at once that their editor is quite completely under the 
spell of their author, so ardent with admiration and so glowing with 
enthusiasm that occasionally he accepts blindly as a profound phil- 
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osophic truth what is only a skilful juggling with words (like other 
philosophers, Unamuno is at times guilty of expressing himself 
beautifully but saying nothing). This is perhaps natural, for few 
can come in contact with Unamuno’s mind and not catch and 
assimilate something of the passion and fire of his spirit. And yet, 
in the Introduction Mr. Beardsley is so serene and objective—yes, 
so scholarly—that one feels that it might have been written ef- 
fortfully and without conviction. The contrast between the criti- 
cally interpretative Notes and the factual Introduction is alto- 
gether striking. The Unamuno of the Introduction is an Unamuno 
treated objectively and historically—and everyone knows Una- 
muno’s ideas on Historia. 

Our failure to criticise (to find fault with) the book should not 
be taken to mean that we might not have edited it differently, 
including some features which Mr. Beardsley has omitted and 
omitting some of those which he has included. We have purposely 
refrained from making ‘“‘helpful suggestions for a possible second 
edition’’—no actual mistakes have been discovered—because we 
believe that we are not reviewing our own edition of Ensayos y 
sentencias and because we are convinced that “‘la ropa sucia en 
casita se lava.’’ But, since the technique of book-reviewing is fixed, 
we hasten to add that Mr. Beardsley would have enhanced the crit- 
ical value of his Introduction and Notes if he had included some- 
where a few remarks on the style and structure of Unamuno’s essays 
and if he had made more of Unamuno’s fondness for paradox than is 
suggested in the very brief note to page 70, line 14. And we must 
not fail to point out at least one mechanical error, committed by 
Unamuno and not the editor: the word Kulturvolken (page 31, 
line 15) should read Audlturvélker, unless the wrong plural form is 
to be interpreted as an expression of Unamuno’s spirit of defiance. 

This is not our first contact with Unamuno. Not so very long 
ago we enjoyed the privilege of being the philosopher’s one-man 
audience (although others were present), listening to a “‘speech”’ 
which lasted almost all of a very pleasant afternoon. In his writ- 
ings and in his conversations Unamuno is always challenging and 
stimulating. There is little doubt that intelligent students will 
discover this challenge and stimulus in Ensayos y sentenctas. 

H. CHONON BERKOWITZ 
The University of Wisconsin 


Marius VIBAK UND RICHARD KRAMER. Deutsche Umgangss prache 
Fiir Auslinder. Copenhagen. Gyldendalske Boghandel, 184 
pages. 4.75 Danish Kronen ($.95). 


The authors of this text are two teachers, one, the principal of 
the Kaufmannschule in Copenhagen, the other, a former teacher 
in the German Realschule of the same city. The text consists of 
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the experiences of a young Dane who comes to Berlin on a visit. 
He is fortunate enough, however, to secure a position as Danish 
correspondent in a Berlin company. In this way he becomes at 
least a temporary resident of the German metropolis. The authors 
describe his experiences in the first person singular and have in- 
terspersed the descriptive prose plentifully with dialogue in order 
to introduce many words and phrases of colloquial German and 
at the same time to enliven the descriptions. The book is divided 
into the following chapters of unequal length; An der Grenze 
(pp. 7-9); Auf der Eisenbahn (pp. 10-15); Die Ankunft in Berlin 
(16-22); Ein Sonntag in Berlin (23-50); Berlin am Werktage 
(51-90); Meine erste Anstellung (91-98); Wohnung und Pension 
(99-107); Besuche, Festlichkeiten und Vergniigungen (108-174). 
The book contains no illustrations, no questions or exercises, and 
no vocabulary. There is an index of eight pages following the text 
proper. On the rear inside cover is a good map of the central part 
of Berlin. The text is not detailed enough to be a mere catalog such 
as Kron’s German Daily Life. The dialogue is lively in spots and 
the material is in general interesting. The automobile, the airplane 
and the airship, and the radio are brought in and a few terms 
pertaining to these modern inventions are introduced. The text 
seems to be almost entirely free of typographical errors. On page 
12, 2, fahrt should read fahre. This is the only error of the kind which 
the reviewer saw. 

The text would seem to be better adapted to college classes in 
the United States than to high school pupils. The lack of a vocabu- 
lary would tend to discourage its use in either high school or college. 
American teachers would probably prefer a text which did not limit 
itself to Berlin. Teachers who wish supplementary Realien material 
for a course in conversation or composition, or teachers who prefer 
to make up their own Fragen and exercises will find the book 
useful. 

W. C. DECKER 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 


SCHINZ AND KING: Seventeenth Century French Readings (Revised). 
Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1931. Text, pp. 3-407. $1.56. 


This revised edition of a well-known text has all the inherent 
qualities (good and bad) of a good anthology. No editor would be 
so presumptuous as to hope thoroughly to satisfy anyone with his 
selections, their length, or arrangement. Such a text makes easily 
accessible much important material. The selections are excellent 
even if we still wonder why Malherbe continues to be represented 
only by the Consolation ad M. du Périer and a Paraphrase du Psaume 
CLXV. 
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The Preface informs us that it is almost a new book. The 
changes from previous editions are: a general introduction to the 
period, short introductions to each author, highly selective bibliog- 
raphies, and a vocabulary by Dr. Pierre Francois Giroud. Text 
additions are: two pages from the lengthy Asérée; Voiture’s A 
Mlle Paulet, sur les lions, ses ancétres which has taken the place of 
Remerciement pour le don d'un chat; a regrettably truncated bit 
of the Pascalian Pari; Bossuet’s Discours sur l'histoire universelle 
(extrait de la conclusion, Politique tirée de l’Ecriture Sainte (extrait 
du Livre III), Saint Paul (extrait de Sermon). Bossuet’s Oraison 
funébre d’Henriette d’Angleterre has disappeared, as have Art. 
III, 13, Art. IV, 4, 5, Art. VI, 3, 19, 43, Art. VII, 1, 13, Art. X, 
1 first part, Art. XXIV, 64, and Art. XXV, 11 of the Pensées and 
La Bruyére’s paragraph on duelling from De la mode. The order 
of selections from Fénelon has been changed and La Rochefoucauld 
now appears before La Bruyére. 

The general introductions, historical and literary, were un- 
doubtedly necessary; although their brevity leaves much to be 
desired. The treatment of the personal reign of Louis XIV as a 
homogeneous unit is misleading. One may wonder if the decline 
did not begin shortly after the Traité de Nimégue. In addition to 
the ‘grand événement de politique intérieure de la seconde moitié 
du XVII° siécle” one might have indicated other factors which 
were contributing to the downfall of the French monarchy, ap- 
parently the consequence of the Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes, 
according to the editors. The same criticism may well be made 
of the “‘XVII° siécle littéraire qui se prolongea aprés 1700, et ce 
fut la mort de Louis XIV en 1715 qui marqua le commencement 
d’un Age nouveau.”’ The death of Louis XIV a bien marqué un- 
doubtedly, but it appears a bit categorical to put the commence- 
ment de l’dge nouveau so late. The chronological classification of 
Fénelon, much of La Bruyére, and some of La Fontaine as ex- 
clusively representative of the school of 1660 is a too convenient 
classroom grouping. It is doubtful furthermore if these introduc- 
tions would give the student a very clear conception of more than 
two dominating traits of the literature of the age. There is nothing 
in the general introduction to make the student aware of ortho- 
graphic, semantic, and syntactic differences existing in the lan- 
guage of the time of Louis XIV and that of the present. It is re- 
grettable that the implication of complete standardization of things 
linguistic by the mere creation of the Académie has had such 
lethargic effects that the student is not at least warned to be on the 
lookout for such differences. However, accessibility of such ma- 
terial and limitation of space may well be responsible for this. 

The introductions to individual authors, in the main good, are 
of the briefest. Could many of their works be so simply and defi- 
nitely characterized, it would indeed be difficult to make the aver- 
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age student take too seriously the citation from Boileau found in 
preface. Jean Louis Guez de Balzac p. 68: “Il fit pour le prose ce 
que Malherbe avait fait pour le vers, et on l’appela le restaurateur 
de la langue frangaise.”’ Page 230: ‘“‘Pour bien comprendre les 
Lettres Provinciales, il faut savoir que les Jésuites avaient préparé 
pour les jeunes confesseurs de leur ordre une sorte de manuel” 
seems to exclude the existence and importance of no less than six 
of the eighteen letters. Page 250 “‘Aucun des plans (des Pensées 
de Pascal) adoptés par les éditeurs n’est satisfaisant,’’ and yet I 
believe the Brunschvicg edition (1904) is generally accepted as 
classic. The more surprising then: ‘‘Nous citons d’aprés ]’édition 
Havet (5° éd. 1897)” for an anthology published in 1931. Not a 
word is said about style and scarcely a mention is to be found 
concerning the artistic merit or literary importance and influence 
of the authors or their works. As desirable as most of these intro- 
ductions are, they are a far cry from what may be found in a recent 
anthology of sixteenth century French literature. 

The addition of a highly selective bibliography was much 
needed and is excellent as far as it goes. The lack of such informa- 
tion after the general introduction is regrettable. Occasionally one 
is shocked by omissions; although here again the editors have un- 
doubtedly been prompted to suggest rather than exhaust. There 
is nothing for Descartes more recent than 1881. Giraud’s works on 
Pascal, Brunschvicg’s: Le Génie de Pascal (1925); Strowski: Les 
Pensées de Pascal, Etude et Analyse (1930); Michaud: La Fontaine 
(1913); Lange: La Bruyére, Critique des conditions et institutions 
sociales (1909); Ashton: Mme de Lafayette (1922) are among the 
missing. Indications of critical editions or at least best editions 
of texts from which selections have been made would not be amiss. 

The notes, while much more complete than in our other recent 
seventeenth century anthology, are spotty. In most cases they are 
adequate, in others they are gratuitous and too frequently the in- 
quiring mind is left to search, with remote hopes of being satisfied 
in the small college library. 


Page 5 note on “Huguenots” provides an etymology given quite as fully in 
a dictionary as accessible as the Hatzfeld and Darmesteter. Page 16, 4 “Céruse 
et de peautre” is dismissed with note 2 ‘‘fards.’”? Not particularly enlightening 
are p. 17, n. 2 “Le mot élégie avait un sens plutét vague a cette époque” and 
p. 18, n. 5 “la dame a qui est dédié le poéme.”’ Page 25 “les Bergeries” of Racan 
is dated 1618. Lancaster: French Dramatic Literature in the XVIIth Century 
I, p. 164 prefers 1620. “‘Ce long poéme” might somewhere be mentioned as a 
play. Page 29, n. 1 “Les célébres Bergeries de Racan (voir plus haut) sont de 
1628,” undoubtedly a misprint for 1618. “Si je le vous saurai bien déduire” p. 
33, 5 may well perplex the American student who thinks he knows something 
about the position of pronoun objects. As this phenomenon recurs frequently, it 
might well deserve a note. “Arthénice (anagramme . . . qui avait été inventé par 
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Malherbe)” p. 35; according to Arnould, Racan made certain claims to this invention. 
Page 45 “‘A quarante milles environ,” if the commentaries are to be in French, why 
not adhere to the metric system? Cf. also p. 276. Page 53, n. 2 might well inform us 
what the “‘mesure rythmique appelée saphique’”’ is. Page 100 “‘Nicolas Boileau-Des- 
préaux, appelé le plus souvent simplement Boileau” is not too true for his own day 
when he is referred to very frequently as Despréaux or as M.D... . Page 106, 17 
“Ballades,” 18 “‘mascarades” 19 ‘‘rondeaux” do not appear in the vocabulary and 
should be of interest to the student. Page 107, 14 attention might well be called to 
the falsity of this statement. Page 149, 29 “si vous ne vous |’étes point familiarisée.” 
is not obvious enough to be neglected. If introductory notes seem called for in fables 
16, 22, 23, 24; why not add them to 5 and 18 in which the implications are as defi- 
nite and as important. Page 169, 2 ‘“‘vous,”’ this dative appears sufficiently often in 
La Fontaine to deserve a note. As ‘“‘bourrique” p. 169, 30 appears in the vocabulary 
as “bourriquet,” an indication of poetic licence would not be amiss. ‘“‘C’était mer- 
veilles” p. 181, demands explanation. ‘‘Le bon sens” p. 194 needs further explanation 
if the student is going to understand Descartes’ and Pascal’s use of it. ‘‘J’étais en 
l’une des plus célébres écoles” p. 196, 12 may seem a strange use of the preposition 
en unless commented on. Page 215 “‘Les esprits animaux (nous dirions aujourd’ hui 
les éléments physiologiques)” is not precisely what esprits animaux meant for the 
philosopher of the seventeenth century. More definite information concerning Pé- 
tau p. 233, 28, Gravina p. 233, 24, Thomas Hurtado p. 233, 27, Escobar p. 237, 19, 
Suarez, Vasquez, Molina Valentia p. 238, 1, Bauny p. 239, 19, Basile Ponce p. 238, 
28, Angelus, Sylvius Navarrus, Emanuel Sa p. 241, 15, Diana p. 242, 13, Filitius 
p. 242, 30, Layman p. 243, 8, Lugo p. 243, 30 and Cellot p. 245, 12 might well be put 
into the notes. “C’est selon” p. 239 is of interest according to Richelet. Page 351, 
note 3 is now taken care of in the vocabulary. “Cceur’’ p. 259, 2 certainly demands 
careful presentation for the student’s understanding of Pascal. Page 351, note 2: 
“*honnété’ au XVII siécle ne se rapportait pas tant 4 une qualité morale qu’a la 
culture intellectuelle’”’ should be supplemented by the social implication of the word 
at this time. The use of “‘vous”’ p. 383 in Mme de Sévigné’s letters to her daughter 
is bound to surprise; and I very much doubt if “‘aux vingt-cinquiémes” p. 388, 3 and 
“‘Je jette mon bonnet par-dessus des moulins’” can be left to the devices of the 
occupants of most college classrooms. 


The addition of the vocabulary was almost essential for the 
understanding of these seventeenth century texts. The editor has 
included many archaic terms and in the main has done a useful 
piece of work. In spite of the prefatory note, I very much doubt 
if context, the use of approximate English cognates and even a 
considerable knowledge of modern French will supply accurate 
meanings for all of the following omissions: 


désert p. 75, 13, p. 27, 25, p. 211, 20; disgrace p. 30, p. 334, 21; particulier p. 43, 15, 
p. 207, 17; 4 tous hasards p. 48, 3; générosité p. 54, 17; juste p. 60, 4; devant que de 
p. 61, 6; par votre moyen p. 69, 7; docteur p. 71, 6; prince p. 77, 8, p. 99, 1; pour peu 
que p. 104, 6; se faire p. 141, 5; en gros p. 142, 7; ne vous déplaise p. 157, 20; condi- 
tion p. 160, 18, p. 258, 8, 27; chercher aventure p. 162, 25; sire p. 165, 14; matois 
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p. 167, 16; commerce p. 207, 13, p. 351, 2; succés p. 221, 27, p. 328, 23; ce qui en est 
p. 261, 4; loin que p. 270, 3; généreux p. 278, 10; le pis aller p. 306, 27; tater p. 307, 
21; complexion p. 352, 22; instantes p. 380; je vous le donne en . . . p. 381, 17, 20, 21. 

Another lot of words included in the vocabulary are given connotations which 
might be improved on or added to for the proper understanding of the texts. The 
precious use of “brialer” p. 22, 8, “feu” p. 23, 10, “flamme”’ p. 25, 7 are translated 
by just plain ‘“‘burn, fire, bonfire, flame.” “Incarnat”’ p. 40, 20 applied to the lips, is 
given as “flesh colored.” ‘‘Plaisant” p. 43, 10 is rather amusing, funny, than “pleas- 
ant, pleasing.” “Galant” p. 44, 20 is neither “gallant” or “pretty” but rather in good 
form, and “galanterie”’ in the seventeenth century commonly means something 
besides “gallantry, love affair.” “Shrink” for ‘“‘étrécir’” p. 47, 16 makes the “Recipe 
de bons ciseaux, et décous ton pourpoint” p. 48, 3 footless. “‘Se piquer de” did not 
always have the prejorative implication of our “boast.” ‘Aller presser vos laitages 
(milk food)”’ p. 118, 5 probably means butter and cheese for the American student. 
“Tout de bon (in earnest) mon pére’’ p. 243, 22 is also very correct. “Abuser” p. 
256, 12 as just plain ‘‘abuse”’ is misleading in Pascal’s use of it. “Ils mentent et se 
trompent a l’envie (in emulation)” p. 256, 19. “Gloire”—“glory” often means some- 
thing else, as on p. 347, 26. “Il pousse des élans (transport, flight) et des soupirs” 
p. 362, 23. “Si Onuphre ne trouve pas jour 4 les en frustrer’’ p. 364; the vocabulary 
“day, daylight” might well have included Littré’s definition number 31: ‘“Facilité, 
moyen pour venir 4 bout de quelque affaire.”’ 


Although the first edition of the text appeared many years ago, 
there remain certain typographical errors to be eliminated. ‘‘Le 
triste discours=6 syllabes”’ p. 9; “‘afféterie”’ p. 15, 27, vocabulary 
“‘afféterie’’; ““Céladon, de désespoir se jette”’ p. 29; ‘‘l’une (amour)”’ 
p. 32, vocabulary ‘“‘amour m.”; p. 152, n. 1 “‘tragédies’”’; p. 153 
“pendant quelques temps,’’ but p. 165, 1 ‘‘a quelque temps”; p. 
257, note 1 ‘‘Art. III, Pensée 13” refers to a passage no longer to 
be found in tke present edition; p. 299, 13 “‘remerciment,’’ vocabu- 
lary ‘‘remerciement”’; p. 322, 20 “‘tache,’’ vocabulary “tache’’; 
ditto p. 327, 6; p. 337, 12 “pou prouvoir’’; p. 337, 27 “faite” for 
faire; p. 353 note indicators repeating 1, 2, 3, should conform to 
notes 4, 5, 6; p. 371, 9 “nutilement”’; p. 377, 7 “‘épliqua’”’; p. 382 
“1761” for 1671; p. 393, 4 put note indicator after Nanterre, line 
19 change ‘‘2”’ to 3, line 26 change ‘‘3”’ to 4. 

Of the two current seventeenth century anthologies available 
in the United States, one is intentionally a good collection with 
a minimum of editorial contribution. The editors of our text, by 
the addition of much new critical apparatus, have desired to make 
the reader much less dependent on outside helps. In spite of indi- 
cated lacunae and suggested improvements, it is a good book and 
will be heartily welcomed by teachers of courses in seventeenth 
century French literature. 

RoBert E. Rockwoop 


Ohio State Universtty 
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ALFRED DE MusseET, Selections, edited by H. Stanley Schwarz. New 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. xiii+207 pp. $1.35. 

Teachers should welcome this little volume because it brings a 
change in the atmosphere of the classroom, introducing the student 
to Musset /e conteur, so little known as such, and presenting one of 
his best plays, “Il ne faut jurer de rien’ and a few characteristic 
poems (fifteen in number), although perhaps not the best. The 
short stories, Croisilles and La Mouche, both examples of Musset’s 
original and dainty work, occupy slightly more than the half of the 
text. There is a compact and informative introduction, divided into 
three sections, and presenting a brief but sufficiently complete and 
understanding analysis of Musset’s work, done in a quiet, charming 
manner. Indeed this volume introduces to the student a very fine 
sample of Musset’s productions. The editor does not specify for 
which stage he intended the book, but the exercises and vocabulary 
indicate rather senior high, or early college work. The exercises 
consist of well-balanced questionnaires bearing on the text and 
drills on the use of idioms and an English-into-French part dealing 
with the use of the same terms. Of course, it is usual that such exer- 
cises are uniform throughout the books; perhaps they become, in 
the end, a trifle monotonous. Fortunately these exercises can be 
adapted for either oral or written practice. The notes are on the 
whole carefully prepared and sufficient. Perhaps one should expect 
an explanation of the phrase: ‘‘Met-elle son gant dans son verre 
lorsqu’on commence a passer le champagne?” page 17, line 23. 
Again on page 65, line 2, “un homme égaré qui ne sait ot il va ni que 
devenir,”’ devenir is translated as ‘“‘what is to become of him,” which 
is exact, but perhaps “‘what to undertake” although freer, may bea 


shade better. TATIANA W. BoLpYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


RACINE. Thédtre Choisi, New Edition. Paris: H. Didier, 1931. 1109 
pp. Illustrated. 24 francs. 

The most recent addition to Didier’s well-known collection La 
Littérature Francaise Illustrée is the new edition of Racine’s plays, 
prepared, with introduction and notes, by Mme P. Crouzet, P. 
Crouzet, F. Minouflet, A. Dieuzeide, and P. Médan. It is intended 
primarily for use in French schools, but should, however, be very 
useful in courses in French literature in American institutions. The 
title of the large volume is hardly sufficiently inclusive, for, in addi- 
tion to the seven plays printed in extenso, there is an abundance 
of other material dealing with the life and works of Racine. The 
editors have admirably accomplished their announced purpose of 
publishing “‘un instrument de travail pratique, donnant de Racine, 
dans un seul volume, une idée aussi exacte et aussi compléte que 
possible.” 
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The work contains: (1) introductory matter, consisting of a 
preface, an explanation of signs and abbreviations, a biographical 
study of Racine, an analysis of Andromaque, and other materials 
intended to serve as models for the student (32 pp.); (2) a discus- 
sion of Racine’s years (1655-1658) at Port-Royal and four of his 
odes of this period (4 pp.); (3) the years 1658-1661 spent in Paris 
and extracts from La Nymphe de la Seine (5 pp.); (4) Racine at 
Uzés (1661-1663) and characteristic letters (10 pp.); (5) explana- 
tion and analysis of La Thébaide (7 pp.) ; (6) explanation and analy- 
sis of Alexandre le Grand (9 pp.); (7) the break with Port-Royal 
with extracts from Racine’s letters (15 pp.); (8) Andromaque with 
preface and explanatory remarks (114 pp.); (9) Les Plaideurs with 
prefaces and notice (132 pp.); (10) Britannicus with preface and 
notice (111 pp.); (11) Bérénice, analysis and extracts (34 pp.); (12) 
Bajazet, analysis and extracts (31 pp.); (13) Mithridate with preface 
and notice(101 pp.) ; (14) phigénie with preface and notice (137 pp.) ; 
(15) Phédre, analysis and extracts (44 pp.); (16) Racine and the 
Academy, with extracts from his Discours of 1685 (6 pp.); (17) 
Racine as Roya] Historiographer with fragments from his notes (4 
pp.); (18) Esther with preface and notice (108 pp.) ; (19) Athalie with 
preface and notice (123 pp.); (20) nine letters from Racine to Pére 
Bouhours, Boileau, Jean-Baptiste Racine, and Mlle Riviére (16 
pp.); (21) Cantique III from Les Cantiques S pirituels (2 pp.); (22) 
analysisandextractsfrom A brégé del’ Histoire de Port-Royal (13 pp.); 
(23) bibliography (1 page); (24) literary index (10 pp.); (25) gram- 
matical index (6 pp.); (26) vocabulary (7 pp.); (27) tables (6 pp.). 

Each section is equipped with footnotes. The editors have at- 
tempted to make the notes suited to the demands of the modern 
student, often unacquainted with Greek and Latin. To this end 
they have added translations of all extracts from the ancient lan- 
guages. Furthermore, they have included fewer notes d’érudition 
and more notes d’explication. Several footnotes call the student’s 
attention to the artistic value of the works. All notes, explanations, 
and illustrations are placed in the reading materia] so that the 
student has readily at hand the documents which aid in under- 
standing the text and in visualizing the milieux. 

The volume is carefully edited and attractively printed and 
bound. Costing less than one dollar it is a real bargain and a strik- 
ing contrast to many of our American editions where one play is 
available at a higher figure. 

GEORGE B. 
Davidson College 


W. M. Dantets. Nouveaux Contes de la France contemporaine. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. 208 pp. Price 92 cents. 
Those familiar with Professor Daniel’s previous collection of 
short stories will find in the “Nouveaux Contes de la France 
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contemporaine”’ the same careful choice of material. Works purely 
of adventure and mystery are avoided. As the selection dates from 
1910-1928, the war has a place, but the heroic rather than the grue- 
some aspects of the conflict are chosen; approximately double the 
space is given to tales of village and home life as is assigned to 
stories from the war. 

The contes are divided into three groups: (1) Contes du foyer 
et du clocher; (2) Heures de guerre; (3) Histoires de bétes et de chasse. 

The first ten pages of the book contain introductory material; 
the next 121 make up the body; the following 30 are devoted to 
notes and to biographical notices; the remaining 46 are given over 
to vocabulary. The biographical material is very compact and tries 
to interpret the author and to discuss his literary works. This is a 
commendable feature which will be welcomed especially by the 
student. It is to be regretted that the notes to the text are not 
placed at the bottom of the page on which they are needed. Their 
position in the back of the book where they are difficult of access 
makes them less efficient. This should be particularly true in a text 
of this type. For example: in “‘Un Baptéme”’ (p. 73) much of the 
stir of the plane combat will be lost as the student turns again and 
again to find the meaning of certain necessary terms of soldier 
slang. The vocabulary has been done carefully. One notes the 
general use of the indefinite instead of the definite article before 
words which begin with a vowel. One exception where it could be 
used is on page 177, /’écaille. The single meaning given for i s’agit 
de (p. 164) as “‘it is at stake”’ seems a trifle stiff; s’appeler (p. 165) 
given as “‘to be called” might have also another translation. The 
pages of the text have line numbers indicated in blocks of five. This 
too is a helpful feature. 

The book has been well edited, the stories are well chosen, and 
are short enough to be adapted easily to varying class needs. In 
particular it will be useful for those who desire a text of interme- 
diate grade which contains contemporary material. 

I. W. Brock 
Emory University, Georgia 


THEODORE STANLEY. Croguis d’un Flaneur. With preface by Otto 
F. Bond and vocabulary. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Text, pp. 1-182; vocabulary, pp. 185-207. $1.50. 


Any teacher of advanced high school or college French, who 
would like some reading material a little off the beaten path, ma- 
terial which is modern, interesting, and pleasant to read, yet, at the 
same time, scholarly and of considerable literary charm, would do 
well to examine this book. 

That the author was an American, a retired physician, globe- 
trotter, and scholar, does not injure the quality of the French used 
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since long residence in France had made him thoroughly at home 
in the language of that nation. The material for the book is drawn 
from the author’s long experience in many countries and is pre- 
sented in a form closely approaching the familiar essay. The reader 
finds a great diversity of subjects ranging from the restaurants and 
promenades of Paris through discussions, well seasoned with in- 
teresting bits of information, about trained fleas and poisonous 
mushrooms to night fishing with cormorants in Japan and artistic 
gourds in China. Commonplace subjects are made to live and glow 
before the reader with a charm that leads him on and on. The ap- 
peal lies not so much in the incidents presented as in the way they 
are treated. The sketches are well described by the editor of the 
text as “quiet, leisurely, intimate, filled with an alert curiosity 
about the world and its inhabitants.” The title of the book is indeed 
happily chosen. 

The sketches depart from the beaten path also by their use of a 
style approaching the conversational. While they are not designed 
to be a course in French daily life, there is introduced much of the 
French actually in use. Words common in speech but uncommon 
in books abound. Colloquial expressions and occasionally a mild 
form of slang bring up the living Frenchman. As his joyous ‘Oh, 
la-la” is wafted to us or as we hear his exasperated “‘Zut,’’ we seem 
to be in France, not America. In keeping with the conversational 
style, the “‘passé indéfini’”’ often appears in the sketches and even 
the imperfect subjunctive now and then yields its time-honored 
throne. Yet, there is no frivolity, and occasional literary quips or 
scholarly allusions will be enjoyed by the initiated without becom- 
ing boresome to the younger student. Some poetry in prose will 
also be appreciated by all. In one or two instances, however, the 
author becomes a propagandist and somewhat tiresome. 

The general appearance of the book is good and the type clear 
and legible. The critical apparatus is limited to one page of edi- 
torial preface which is well written. The notes are included in the 
vocabulary, no footnotes or special sections being used. They are 
fairly adequate, but a few more might be profitable to the student. 
There are no drill or grammar exercises of any kind. Twelve photo- 
graphs, the most of them well chosen and interesting, are scattered 
through the text. 

The book is open to the adverse criticism that much of the 
material used deals with countries other than France. To some 
teachers this may not be a drawback. More serious than this, is the 
criticism that the sketches are not entirely French in spirit. Their 
psychology is American rather than French. The lightness and wit 
of the “esprit gaulois” is lacking and in their place is a somewhat 
staid monotony with a suspicion of English puritanism. This 
attitude will doubtless be appreciated by American students but 
it will not introduce them to France. 
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The French-English vocabulary at the end of the book is very 
disappointing. The reviewer realizes that the question of a vocabu- 
lary is a debatable one. Yet, if a vocabulary is included, it should 
be a serviceable one. The editors state that the first 69 items in the 
Henmon Word Book and the first 1,200 items in the Vander Beke 
French Word Book (to range 29), as well as common cognates, 
have been omitted. While this procedure is questionable, it would 
not have been criticized here if the editors had carried out their 
intentions. Many difficult words not in the lists mentioned have 
been omitted, too many, in fact, to attempt to quote them. Also, 
the reviewer submits that the interest of the student would best 
have been served by giving a short definition of the cognates of 
such words as cornaline (p. 20), villégiature (p. 19), cormoran (p. 
55), peccadille (p. 66), lapidation (p. 75), brocart (p. 93), intaglio 
(p. 94), shnapps (p. 94), and point meaning “stitch” (p. 95), men- 
tioning only a few examples. In addition to these shortcomings, 
the meanings of many words given are incomplete or misleading. It 
is the opinion of the reviewer that the great majority of the stu- 
dents will find the vocabulary unsatisfactory and irritating. It is to 
be regretted that an otherwise excellent piece of work should be 
thus spoiled. 

On the whole, the book should be interesting and profitable 
to students and is well worth a trial. 

GILBERT E. MILLs 
Otterbein College 


FANNIE PERLEY. Gaston et ses Amis. Edited with preface, exercises, 
and vocabulary. Illustrations by Clara Atwood Fitts. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1930. viii+191 pp. $1.16. 


The favorable reception accorded to Que Fait Gaston? led Miss 
Perley to prepare another delightful reader, Gaston et ses Amis, 
which may follow the former text or be read independently of it. 
Bad boy stories have long been popular with children of high 
school age and the author has taken advantage of this type of nar- 
rative by incorporating into her two readers escapades of Booth 
Tarkington’s ‘‘Penrod”’ and of Judge Henry Shute’s “‘real boy.” 

The book contains about ninety pages of interesting reading 
material, employing a total vocabulary of approximately 1,550 
words, of which some 580 have been previously used in Que Fait 
Gaston? The text is made up of thirty-eight episodes which form 
the basis for as many reading “lessons” of gradually increasing 
length. A “vocabulaire” or word-study list for each lesson consists 
of all new words introduced, i.e., words not used in Que Fait Gas- 
ton? or in a previous section of this book. 

Concise, clearly stated study directions guide the pupil toward 
the attainment of the author’s objective: “ ‘reading for comprehen- 
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sion’ in the sense advocated by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study.” Questionnaires and true-false statements in English or in 
French, and groups of difficult expressions for translation into Eng- 
lish are designed to test comprehension of content and mastery of 
idiom. I have found by experience that pupils are irritated by the 
intrusion of irrelevant questions, such as Aimez-vous les sucreries? 
Quel age avez-vous? and Etes-vous généralement du méme avis que les 
professeurs? (page 25), into a series of content questions. From the 
point of view of the teacher these questions are logically placed, 
but from the pupil’s standpoint they are dragged in and hence be- 
come an aggravation in that they divert his attention from the 
story in which he is presumably wholly interested. Such questions 
might advantageously be grouped together under a separate head- 
ing. 

Approximately ten new words have been introduced to a page 
of reading matter, resulting in a new-word density of one to about 
thirty running words. While this control of new vocabulary is a 
marked improvement over that found in a vast number of so-called 
“elementary” readers, even here the vocabulary burden inflicted 
upon the learner is a weighty one, especially since a large number 
of uncounted idiomatic expressions materially increases this load. 
In the opinion of Dr. Michael West, new-word density should not 
exceed one new word in from 60 to 70 running words, less than half 
that found in this text. 

It is to be regretted that so many as 268 words and 24 idioms 
presented in Que Fait Gaston? do not reappear in this book. Is it 
not largely waste effort on the part of the pupil to cope with these 
words and idioms if they are not made a permanent addition to his 
vocabulary by means of repetition in the later text? The content of 
the two books is so similar that introduction of these words would 
probably have been a relatively easy task. 

One wonders why Ward’s French Vocabulary was selected as the 
criterion for the basic vocabulary when the Vander Beke French 
Word Book, based on a much wider range of material, was available. 
A vocabulary analysis of the text reveals that about 1,220 or 79 
per cent of the words lie within the first two thousand of the Vander 
Beke list and about 330 or 21 percent are words of lower frequency. 

On the whole the general vocabulary has been carefully pre- 
pared. Certain forms have been omitted which might well be in- 
serted in a subsequent printing of the book e.g.: avoir (12) ans (p. 
15); du cété de (p. 21); dés (p. 114); pas (used without ne, p. 33); 
faire sombre (p. 10); de cété (p. 82); vouloir bien (p. 18); C’est ¢a 
(p. 47); prendre a2 (p. 70); se rendre a (p. 78); trouver, to think (p. 
84); @ vrai dire (p. 86); battre des mains (p. 88); mettes (p. 101); se 
coucher, to set (of the sun)(p. 108); rien, anything (p. 109); que 
voulez-vous? (p. 124); grand’chose (p. 140); avoir affaire a (p. 145); 
bien (expletive) (p. 148) 
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Nowhere in the text does one find adequate explanation of such 
phenomena of syntax or idiom as the following: depuis with the 
present and imperfect tenses; aller as future auxiliary; gue used to 
replace another conjunction; the compound infinitive after aprés; 
devenir, to become of; the form /’on; venir de with an infinitive; 
ses yeux @ lui; il s’en sert de baton; past participles of second and 
third conjugation verbs. 

The rare typographical errors bear evidence of extreme care in 
proofreading. The following were noticed: p. 70 1. 10 autre for 
autres; p. 157 1. 18 Ca for ¢a; p. 140 grand chose for grand’chose; 
p. 161 Question 12 d for a. 

This interesting reader should find a place in first year junior or 
senior high school classes. To the teacher who would reject it as a 
classroom text because of its lack of French background, it is 
recommended as a valuable supplementary reader. 

The characteristically vivacious and humorous pen drawings by 
Clara Atwood Fitts add materially to the attractiveness of the 
text, as well as to its usefulness if it be used as a basis for oral work. 

GRACE COCHRAN 
University of Iowa 


C. S. Fox. Spanish Grammar. Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: The Le- 
high University Supply Bureau. 


The Spanish Grammar of Dr. Charles S. Fox, head of the de- 
partment of Romance Languages, Lehigh University, one of the 
veterans of our profession, merits the attention of Spanish teachers. 

Several features of the work stand out. These may be tabulated 
as follows: (1) careful gradation of the lessons; (2) oral review 
every third lesson; (3) requiring the pupil to acquire a large vo- 
cabulary; (4) clearness, conciseness, accuracy of the statements 
with regard to grammatical principles; (5) pedagogical arrange- 
ment of the work; (6) excellence of the Spanish in the exercises. 

The Oral Review of every third lesson is an innovation—a most 
commendable one, it seems to the reviewer. Under ideal conditions, 
this oral review is often best given by some person other then the 
teacher. A few misprints, as well as some minor infelicities of style, 
of which the author is aware, must be noted. Page 17 -iglés should 
be inglés; p. 21, tomo un tranvia para la universidad should be tomo 
un tranvia para ir a la universidad; p. 40, Este es el mds viejo de la 
ciudad con excepcién de aquél de la calle “Victoria” should be ex- 
ceptando el taking the place of con excepcién de aquel; p. 40, Yo 
estudio mis libros y el estudia los suyos should read en mis libros and 
en los suyos; p. 41, Ajetivos should read, of course, Adjetivos; p. 95, 
éNos dio el reloj? should read, of course, ,Nos dié Vd. el reloj?; p. 
120, Dirigo should read dirijo; p. 194, Veré should read verd. 

The author has seen fit to give no treatment of phonetics. There 
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is no doubt that he could do this just as capably as he has worked 
out the grammar. In the opinion of the reviewer, this would be an 
added point of excellence in the text. 
Irvin S. GOODMAN 
The Kingswood School Senior Modern Language Master 
West Hartford, Conn. 


ConcHA Espina. Mujeres del Quijote. Notes and vocabulary by 
Wilhelmina Marie Becker, with critical introduction by Frede- 
rico De Onis. N. Y.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 


Although the title suggests a number of essays on a universal 
masterpiece, what a pleasure it is to find, not a series of pedantic 
expositions, but a group of tales from the Don Quijote, retold in 
the incomparably enthralling and concise manner of Concha 
Espina! As one reads, one feels oneself in the very presence of ani- 
mate Spanish womanhood of today, as Sra. Espina herself envi- 
sions the Spanish feminine ideal and as exemplified by many inci- 
dents in her own life. The highly idealized Dulcinea; mystic Mar- 
cela; constant Luscinda; unhappy Dorotea; lovely Zoraida, who 
embraces the finest qualities of Christian and Moor; idyllic Clar- 
ita; beautiful Quiteria; noble Diana; patriotic Ana Félix; Teresa 
Panza, that diamond in the rough; and finally, the meek, pious, 
and tender-hearted sobrina and ama form as brilliant a synthesis 
of the ideals of Spanish womanhood as one could expect to find any- 
where. 

Especially noteworthy is the chapter dealing with Teresa Panza. 
For loveliness in narrative, analysis of character, and conciseness 
it is unsurpassed. Moreover, Concha Espina shows that she has a 
really poetic soul by the vividness with which she depicts the tender 
sentiment and wholesome simplicity of dear Teresa. 

But aside from its contents, this book is worth our attention 
for several other features. Its plain but pleasing style, its fresh and 
rapidly moving narrative elements, its dramatic vigor, and above 
all its vivid descriptions impress one with the fact that here is an 
inspired work. The whole is enhanced by a fine critical introduc- 
tion by Professor De Onis and by eleven full-page illustrations of 
the Mujeres del Quijote. In short, because of its typical espatolismo, 
it is one of the most enjoyable and most useful of modern Spanish 
literary gems. 

H. G. HAMME 
Gettysburg College 


MavrRIcE CASsTELAIN, Professeur de littérature anglaise 4 |’ Uni- 
versité de Poitiers. Byron. Collection Ecrivains étrangers. 
Paris: Henri Didier, 1831. In. 12, xvi-297 pages. 


The volume comes out in the collection which has such out- 
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standing titles as Les seurs Bronté by Abbé Dimnet, Chaucer, by 
Emile Legouis, Edgar Poé, by E. Lauvriére, Leopardi, by Paul 
Hazard, and announces a Shakespeare by A. Feuillerat. There is 
some doubt, however, if the present book will be considered as suc- 
cessful as its predecessors. Of course, to bring new facts would have 
been difficult; and the claim made by the author is more objectivity 
than Maurois and a broader view of Byron than found in the re- 
cent “‘freudian”’ book of Du Bos (1929). This may be admitted, but 
while gaining in one direction, the treatment may have lost in 
others. There is a drawback, especially in a case like this one, when 
the author tries so hard to resist sympathy for the subject studied. 
In the Avant-Propos already we are warned that “‘ce trés grand 
poéte n’était pas un trés grand esprit”’ (ix); this note recurs very 
frequently in the course of the book; and it is given to the reader 
as a farewell in the chapter of conclusion; M. Castelain even strips 
Byron of all the halo that used to be associated with the death in 
Missolonghi for the cause of the Greeks: did not Byron admit that 
he had much sympathy for the Turks? and, as a matter of fact, did 
he not go to Greece because he did not well know what else he 
might do? Very seldom is there a word to extenuate this unenthusi- 
astic treatment. Moreover the author promises to deal less than his 
predecessors with Byron’s life and lay more emphasis on the writ- 
ings; but this purpose can hardly be said to be fully carried out; the 
space given to some summaries of his poems and plays, and to some 
appreciations, is not considerable. To give just one instance, one 
would like some comments on this odd phenomenon that the most 
romantic of romantic poets struggled so fiercely in behalf of the 
most reactionary classicism of a Pope and of a Dryden. 

These remarks ought not, however, blind us to some excellent 
things in the book. Let us mention an admirable description of 
Byronism (pp. 29-32); a convincing presentation of the question 
of Byron’s relations with his half sister (all of chapter 111); and a 
concise attempt to account for Byron’s puzzling personality by 
heredity, education, and circumstances (pp. 71-4).! 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 Byron having spent some important months in Switzerland, it would have 
paid the author to study more carefully the geography of that little country (see 
p. 129), not to mention the fact that he seems to consider Schlegel, the friend of 
Mme de Staél, as a Swiss; if this is not the case, the sentence is badly worded. 
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Just Published 
HEYSE’S L’ARRABBIATA 


Edited by SopH1a H. PATTERSON, M.A., Instructor in 
Calumet High School, Chicago, Il. 


162 pages Illustrated $0.76 


Aa—-_ edition of Heyse’s popular story—frontispiece in 
three colors; five dramatic pen-and-ink illustrations; di- 
rect-method exercises; a preface which emphasizes the distinc- 
tive features of the teaching material with suggestions for its 
use; exercises of approved types on vocabulary, conversation, 
and composition; a list of all the idioms and difficult parts of 
irregular verbs. In addition, a brief biography of Heyse and an 
appreciation of his work. 

The study of this text should go far towards giving the pupil 
the fundamental language skills which insure facility in read- 
ing German. It is for use in the second or early part of the 
third year. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


CLEVELAND FRENCH STUDENTS 


The success of The Cleveland Plan for Teaching Modern 
Languages is eloquently attested in the following record of 
French students in the Cleveland High Schools: 


1. Success in C.E.E.B. Examinations 
Only one failure in seven years 


2. Success in later studies 
No failures among students who continued French in college 
Pe nae after graduating from the Cleveland High 
ools 


3. Success in placement test given to all students in a large uni- 

versity 
| Cleveland students 34 points above median for the United 
States in French (at median in all other subjects) 


INVESTIGATE THE CLEVELAND PLAN 
TEXTBOOKS IN FRENCH AND SPANISH 


THEJOHNC.WINSTON COMPANY 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 


Please mention Tuk Movern LANGUAGE JourRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Deutsche Pugend 


OUTH will be served! Youth learn from Youth, not from old age! 
Thus it is that when one learns a foreign language one learns best 
from the young. 


Boys and girls find it more interesting and are better able to imitate the 
voices of other children than they are to imitate the voice of adults. Because 
this is so, Professor J. J. Findlay, University of Manchester, England, went 
to Berlin and under his direction there was produced a wonderful set of 
language records. 


The voices of men, women and mostly children were recorded in a series of 
episodes in the life of a family of Berlin. Here is a real human interest 
story if there ever was one. Your students will enter with delight into the 
daily life of the family. They may chuckle at Hans. Perhaps they will like 
Liesel better. But they will have a friendly feeling towards the whole family. 
And as they listen to the talk that was imported directly from Berlin, they 
will get a better appreciation and understanding of the language. 


Set of six double-sided, 12 inch records comprise the set. An accompanying 
textbook containing all of the material on the records can be placed in the 
hands of the students to follow. A set of records together with the books, 
‘Deutsche Jugend” you may have on five days approval if you wish. The 
net price of the records and book is $12.75. 


— — — — — — COUPON 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me on five days’ trial one set of the Findlay German Language 
Records and the accompanying text ‘‘Deutsche Jugend.’’ I agree to handle these 
records carefully, play them with new needles and to return them in good condition 
within five days’ time after receipt if for any reason I do not wish to keep them. If I 
decide to keep the records or the book I will send you $12.00 for the records and 75c 
for the book. 
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New first-year books in the 1932 mode— 


La Langue francaise 


By CHARLES J. DRAPEAU 
Director of French, Junior and Senior High Schools, New Britain, Conn. 


An orderly, thorough, introductory book, in which the grammar 
is developed inductively through the language, and especially 
through reading. The plan is a modified direct method, with em- 
phasis upon reading. 


Important features are: Forty lessons (including seven re- 
views) ; vocabulary of high frequency; reading stressed from 
the beginning; verbs introduced according to utility; grammar 
presented in natural teaching units; and, to enliven the text, 
many amusing illustrations by a Parisian artist. 


Price $1.50 


Elements of German 


By JAcoB GREENBERG, Director of Foreign Languages in Jun- 
ior High Schools, New York City, and SIMEON H. KLAFTER, 
Chairman, Modern Language Department, Franklin K. Lane 
High School, Brooklyn, New York. 


The primary aim of this beginner's book is to develop ability 
to read, with ease, comprehension, and enjoyment. An effective 
technique is suggested for each of the three types of reading 
exercise—intensive, extensive, and supplementary. 


Only the essentials of grammar are presented, so that a maxi- 
mum of language practice is provided. 


Every device is employed to develop a vocabulary of words 
and idioms of the greatest usefulness. 


Price $1.20 


An examination copy of either book will be sent on request, if 
a change in textbook is in prospect. Address 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 


Please mention Tuk Mopern LAaNGuaGe JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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ANNOUNCING A MAGNIFICENT THIRD EDITION 


{ IN TWO VOLUMES } 


OF 


English 


By SNYDER and MARTIN 


Revised by 
PROFESSOR SNYDER 


7 EOWULF to William Blake” and “William Wadsworth to John Gals- 

B worthy” are the titles of the two generous volumes which have now 
succeeded the popular one-volume Snyder and Martin collection for sur- 
vey courses. This change in format was necessitated by the many additions 
which Professor Snyder made to the content of this third edition, consisting 
of new selections all the way from the Anglo-Saxon to contemporary writers, 
and especially in the nineteenth century and modern periods; illuminating 
historical material; extended biographical and critical comments; and new 
interpretative notes. 

The new volumes have an especially attractive and readable typographic 
style, and are handsomely bound in durable fabrikoid. They may be pur- 
chased separately as well as in sets. Together they will meet the requirements 
of any survey course, and singly they will provide material in convenient 


form for more specialized studies in English literature. 


Volume I, $3.00 Volume II, $3.00 


Che Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention Tue MopeRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Outline of French Grammar 


By HENRY BRUSH RICHARDSON, PH.D., Associate Professor of 
French, Yale University. This brief outline presents in compact 
and logical form the grammatical material which a student of 
French must have at his command at all times. The outstanding 
feature of the arrangement is the close parallel of rules and ex- 
amples. The rules are stated in a terse, emphatic style and are fol- 
lowed by typical examples in French and English. The exercises 
afford ample practice in applying the rules of grammar. 12mo, 
48 pages. 


Practice Leaves 
in 
Elementary French 


By ALFRED I. ROEHM, PHD., and MILTON L. SHANE, PH.D., 
Professor and Associate Professor of the Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages, George Peabody College for Teachers. This is a book of 
42 detachable leaves, each one of which, representing approximate- 
ly one week's work, contains 25 completion tests in elementary 
French. 


Thirty Lessons on French Idioms 


By ANTOINETTE OGDEN, formerly Teacher of French in the public 
schools of Omaha, Nebraska, and CLYDE CANNON WEBSTER, 
PH.D., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University. 
Each of the 30 lessons first gives a list of idioms with their mean- 
ing and then two sets of exercises, one in French and the other in 
English, designed to provide adequate practice in the use of the 
idioms. The book is strictly up to date and includes many modern 
idioms dealing with sports, aviation, automobiling, and the like. 
8v0, 132+ 40 pages. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers 


Eight numbers a year—October to May, inclusive 


Office of the Business Manager 
5500-33rd Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Back Numbers of the Modern Language Journal 


The supply of back numbers is in some cases very limited, 
and some numbers are rare or out of print. Until reserves 
are exhausted, the Journal can supply back numbers, sent 
postpaid upon receipt of payment, at the following rates: 


Per Single 

Volume Copy 

Volumes I to VIII (1916-1924) $4.00 $0.60 
Volumes IX to XV (1924-1931) $3.00 $0.50 
Volume XVI (1931-1932) $2.00 $0.30 


Indices are not available for all volumes. 


U. S. postage stamps (2c) will be accepted on amounts of 
less than $1. Otherwise please remit by check. 


Please address orders to the Business Manager and make 
checks payable to “The Modern Language Journal.” 


Current subscription, $2.00 a year; single copies, 30 cents. 
Foreign countries (including Canada), $2.50 a year; single 
copies, 40 cents. All subscriptions and orders must be paid 
for in advance. 


Sample copy on request. 
May 1, 1932. 
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A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase 
of the question, “What is the practical value 
of modern foreign language study?” 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” 


By 
WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ, Stanford University 
LAWRENCE A. WILKINS, New York City High Schools 
ARTHUR GIBBON BOovVEE, University of Chicago 


A pamphlet of nearly 40 pages discussing in detail, on the basis 
of information gathered from recognized experts in various fields 
of endeavor, 60 kinds of employment in which the knowledge of 
one or more modern foreign languages is a primary requirement, a 
distinct advantage, or an asset in achieving success. The case is 
stated with moderation. It is a scientific study of the question, not 
a propaganda document. Every teacher of a modern foreign language 
can distribute a few copies to advantage. 


For Your School or College Library! 
For Your Superintendent and Principal! 
For the Use of Your Pupils! 
For Your Vocational Counsellor! 


For Your Colleagues and Friends! 


Copies of this epoch-making educational document make an ap- 
preciated gift. 


Price, 25 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Orders must be accompanied by check payable to ‘The Modern 
Language Journal,’ or by United States postage stamps of small 
denominations, for the amount of the order. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 THIRTY-THIRD STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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To be published this month! 


Coutumes Francaises 


Vhier et d’aujourd’hui 
By M. S. Pargment, University of Michigan 


HIS unusual cultural book for intermediate college work 

brings to American students a conception of the French 

and their ways that ordinarily could be gained only by 
actual residence in France. A conception, moreover, that is of 
great importance to students who desire to acquire the back- 
ground of French culture. 


It tells how and to what extent the French people have re- 
mained French in the face of the standardizing influences of 
modern times; describes and interprets French customs and 
traditional beliefs which have historic, ethnological or social 
value, or which throw light upon aspects of French life. Holi- 
days the calendar round; the customs surrounding birth, mar- 
riage, and death; local, regional, and occupational customs are 
explained with vivid descriptions and in the delightful style of 
an author whose heart is in his subject. 


An artist in France was especially commissioned to make the 
illustrations. They are therefore genuinely French and au- 
thentic. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON New YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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FOR EASY READING 


In French 
DUBRULE: HEROS ET HEROINES DE FRANCE 


Twenty-one stories of the great figures in French history from 
Vercingétorix to Foch. The selections are simple enough to be 
read as early as the second semester of the first year. Each story 
is followed by a set of questions on the reading, a few explana- 
tory notes, exercises in pronunciation, idiomatic expressions, 
and an assignment for original résumes. 194 pages, with illus- 
trations and vocabulary. $1.00 


In German 


GERSTACKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN 


The popular classic simplified and graded for beginners by 
John F. Coar and Francis Owen, both of the University of 
Alberta. The student can read from the very outset; difficul- 
ties are encountered so gradually and in such happy sequence 
that rapid progress is made. Book One contains the text of 
the story; Book Two contains a section on the essentials of 
grammar, exercises, and vocabulary. The grammar section is 
used only in working out the exercises, not in the reading. 
206 pages, with illustrations and vocabulary. $1.20 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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For Spring Publication 


FRENCH BY READING 


By EMILE MALAKIS, University of Pennsylvania, and 
WILTON W. BLANCKE, South Philadelphia High School 
for Boys. 


A new beginning French book, the chief aim of which is a 
reading knowledge of the language. All other objectives are 
subordinated to this end and are reached through reading. 
This book is planned especially for young students and pro- 
vides them, along with a sound foundation in reading and 
passive grammar, ample exercise in speaking and writing 
French. It is completely in line with the latest and most 
authoritative research in the teaching of modern foreign 
languages. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MACMILLAN 
Outstanding New Books Clair Hayden Bell's translations of 
on the two famous epics Mezer Helm- 
Germany and France brecht and Der arme Heinrich are 
} now available in a volume entitled 
, ; PEASANT LIFE IN OLD GER- 
Pierre Vienot MAN EPICS. This book can be used 
IS GERMANY FINISHED? to advantage in the study of medi- 
A French newspaper man, long resident eval German literature and cultural 
n Berlin, sees German civilization on Z 
the brink’ of the abyss. He writes with history. The translations are the first 
Gallic brilliance, lucid, relentless, but 
never hostile. $1.25 to follow the form and content of 
Friedrich Sieburg the originals, as well as to be ren- 
WHO ARE THESE — into English age The _ 
FRENCH? uction is especially designed to 
enunciate the historical and literary 
scintillating study of French civilization ‘ ‘ 
France “ean ont live, happily” lows ot  'mplications and takes cognizance of 
feed's Critical literature on the subject to 
to date. Examination copies will be sent 
Boss upon request. Price, $3.00 list. 
THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY COLUMBIA | - 29608 
ew York Boston Chi Dall 
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JOSE 


Edited by JosEPH W. BARLOW 
Professor of Spanish, New York University 


Based on the thoroughly revised edition (about 1200 changes) 
of the Obras completas 


of 


Armando Palacio Valdés 


To facilitate reading, notes have been placed at the bottom of the page. 
Abridged, but all omitted passages appear in smaller type at the back of 
the book. May be read by high school or college classes in one semester. 
The exercises stress 590 idioms of the Spanish Idiom List (Keniston), 


starred to indicate relative frequency. 


Drawings by F. Marco. Large, clear type, attractively bound. $1.25 


Teachers are invited to examine this book with a view to class use. 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
720 Fifth Avenue, New Uork, N. Y. 


PRACTICE EXERCISES 


in 


FRENCH 


By DuBRULE 


New practical work book of 40 units 
covering the first year of French. List 
price, per copy, 96 pp. 8% x11”, loose- 
leaf, 40¢; Teacher’s Answer Book, 25¢. 


THE HARTER PUBLISHING CO. 
2068 E. 71 Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Game for French Conversation 


“SI NOUS DINIONS” 
by Knowles and Favard 


No English used. A real Dinner 
Game. Objects are pictured on 40 
cards. 3 to 8 players. For beginners 
or advanced classes. Excellent for 
French Clubs. Sheet of phrases for 
all games. 


PRICE $1.00 at all bookstores or at 
New School of Conversational French 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Announcing 


NEW APPROACH 
TO GERMAN 


for Junior and Senior High 
Schools 


by Eugene Jackson 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S., 
New York City 


Elements of German in 100 lessons, 
each lesson a recitation whole from 
motivation to homework material 

Grammar—only one difficulty at a 
time; stresses essentials; elimi- 
nates non-essentials 

Model sentences in rhyme with novel 
line drawings to teach and fix 
grammatical points 

Vocabulary—practical; words of 
everyday usage and high frequency 


Songs — Music — Jingles — Supple- 


mentary Reading Material — ord 
Building — Word Study — Half- 
tones — Matchstick Drawings — etc. 


Correspondence invited 


Longmans, Green & Co. 


New York Chicago Boston 
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LANCUAGE 


The Reviewers Look at 
Spanish Book One 


‘‘The arrangement of the lessons is ideal .. . 
Perfect gradation of reading, grammar, and 
cultural materials . . . The equivalent of 225 
pages of reading material—in clear, vivid Span- 
ish,”” 

—School Review, April 1931 


‘‘A remarkable first-year book . . . Should 
receive a most sympathetic welcome . . . None 
of the usual discouragement, no thumbing of 
vocabularies, no unfamiliar constructions in 
the reading lessons."’ 


—Chicago School Journal, September 1930 


“*A decided improvement over the ‘‘traditional’’ 

grammar . . . The presentation and consistent 

review of grammar are exceptional.”’ 
—Modern Language Journal, March 1931 


Chicago 


SCOTT, 


SPANISH 
SERIES 


of the 


Language, Literature, and 
Life Program 


Puitip S. ALLEN, Directing Editor 
Friedman-Arjona-Carvajal 


Book One, first year 
512 pages, $1.92 


Book Two, second year 
576 pages, $2.08 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Atlanta Dallas New York 


THE SPANISH SCHOOL 


of 
MIDDLEBURY 
COLLEGE 


July 1—August 19, 1932 


Entirely graduate work under the 
direction of Dr. Gili-Gaya of The 
Centro de Estudios Historicos, 
Madrid. Two visiting Professors 
from Spanish-America will con- 
duct courses of unusual interest, 
in addition to a strong staff of na- 
tive teachers. 

No English spoken during the ses- 
sion affords unusual opportunity 
for acquiring a good knowledge 
of the spoken language. 
Accommodations limited. For de- 
tailed information address the 
Summer Session Office, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. 


Important Notice 


If FRANCE ts a living country 
of today for you, and not mere- 
ly a museum of antiquities, you 
will be interested in an an- 
nouncement just issued by the 
Sociological Section of the 
FRANCO-AMERICAN _IN- 
STITUTE OF VICHY. 


Address 
FRANCO-AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF VICHY 


National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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“Tributes from Many Lands” 


A collection of inspiring tributes to George Washington in prose and verse 
by statesmen and writers of fifty-one countries, translated into English and 
published in an attractively printed book, illustrated by drawings of scenes 
from each of the countries, by students and graduates of one of the most 
famous of Americanization schools. Invaluable in courses in geography, 
history and civics, as supplementary material in foreign language classes, 
in Americanization work among children or adults, and as a giftbook and 
souvenir of the Bicentennial Year. Among the countries represented are 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Haiti, Holland, Italy, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Venezu- 
ela. 85 pages. 


‘A LABOR OF LOVE AND DEVOTION TO AMERICAN IDEALS BY NEW AMERI- 
CANS FROM FIFTY FOREIGN COUNTRIES. A LESSON IN PATRIOTISM 
FOR ALL AMERICANS.” 


Price, 50 cents. 


Address: 


The Americanization School Association 
10th and H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


Six Weeks: June 27 to August 5 


Wide range of graduate and under- 
graduate courses given by native 
French instructors who understand 
the needs of teachers of French. 


The school has a campus of its own 
with a real French atmosphere. 


A demonstration school of ten 
classes serves as a Jaboratory for the 
course in Methods conducted by Pro- 
fessor E. B. de Sauzé. 


“Maison Frangaise” for students 
who pledge to use only French for 
six weeks; a French instructor for 
each group of eight students. 


For detailed information write to 


E. B. de Sauzé, Board of Education, 
or Registrar, School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


INSTITUTE OF 
FRENCH 
EDUCATION 


The Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Session 1932 
July 5-August 12 


Graduate courses in: 


Literature Linquistics 
Civilization | Phonetics 
Demonstration class Methods 


M.A. degree in four summers 


Only French Spoken 
French staff from France and leading 
American Universities. 


Two visiting Professors: Monsieur Phi- 
lippe Soupault, poet, novelist, essayist; 
and Professor A. Farmer, of the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble. 


For bulletin and detailed information 
write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Penna. 
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Outside Your Special Field 


Events in education are crowding upon one another 
with fascinating diversity. Follow the story as it is told 
—tersely and interestingly—in 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Now Trice a Month 
A. E. WINSHIP and A. W. BELDING, Editors 


At your service for only $3.00 a year 
Subscribe today! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


A Quarterly Publication Devoted to Comment on Foreign Books. 
Issued by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE & KENNETH C. KAUFMAN, 
University of Oklahoma, Editors. 


“The development of BOOKS ABROAD delights me. You are getting 
better and better all the time, and are doing a unique job in an ex- 
emplary way.” 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University. 
“T have been a constant reader of BOOKS ABROAD. I like it very 
much and I wish to congratulate you on the success of your magazine.” 
Professor César Barja, University of California at Los Angeles. 


... your admirable journal.” 
Professor C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 


BOOKS ABROAD is an effective advertising medium. For advertis- 
ing rates, address the Business Manager, Todd Downing, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


$1.00 per year. 35 cents per copy. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


Official Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of French 


Published Six Times a Year 


Annual dues of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, in- 
cluding subscription to the French 
Review, are $2.50. Single copies, 50 
cents. 


For membership information, address 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor S. 
H. Bush, University of lowa, lowa 
City, lowa 

For advertising rates, address the 
Business Manager, Dr. E. B. de 
Sauzé, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


LE FRANCAIS 


A Magazine for Students of French 


315 East 88th St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Adopted by 


The Castle 
Germantown Academy 
Derby Academy 
Berkeley Institute 
University of Dubuque 


Subscription Price for 4 issues: 60 cents 
Special rate for group, club or class 
subscription 


Sample copy on request 


All correspondence to be addressed to 


HAROLD W. SYMS 
Managing Editor 


Monatshefte fur 
deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte fur deutsche 
Sprache und Padagogik 


A Journal Devoted to the Teaching 
of German in the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 


It is published at the University of 
Wisconsin and under the auspices of its 
Department of German. Its endeavors 
are to serve the cause of German in- 
struction in every way possible, by givin 
the teachers of German the most Soslad 
material to be used either in the class 
room or in his study. 


_Its field embraces Instruction, In- 
Spiration, Practical Hints, and Infor- 
mation, in short everything that bears 
on the Professional Life of the German 
Teacher, 


Subscription price per year (eight 
copies), $2 


_Address 
Monatshefte fur deutschen Unterricht 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


2-or-3 
PLAIN FACTS 
One pertinent question 


(1) All Persons of Culture are interested 
in Italy, her language, and her cul- 
ture. 

(2) Most such persons in this country and 

in Canada know of 


ITALICA 


the quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian and 
rac of them take it and read it regu- 
arly. 
Qy.: Are YOU, or is your Institution or 
Library, among those that do not know of 
it—or knowing, still defer sending on 
$2.00 for the annual subscription? 

N.B.; If you are teaching, or preparing to 
teach, Italian you can become a Member 
of the Association, and your $2.00 will 
pay both for your yearly dues and for your 
subscription to 


ITALICA 


Address: Professor D. VitTrorINi, Sec’y- 
amar University of Penna., Philadelphia, 
enna. 


* SPECIAL: New Members and Subscribers 
enrulled before mid-December will receive 
the December 1931 number free. 
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WEIMAR.JENA 
SUMMER COLLEGE A Smart Hotel 


1932 IN AMERICA’S SMARTEST 
(Goethe Centennial Year) RESORT 
Dr. Carl August Emge (Jena 


OT CLEA RLES 


A six-weeks’ summer session in historic 
Jena, with courses in conversation, read- 


ing, composition, how to teach German, 

etc., supplemented by lectures and (On the Boardwalk) 

courses on the development of modern . . 

Germany—economics, history, art, litera- Atlantic City 

ture, music, philosophy, education, etc.— 

by professors of Jena University. PRING! Atlantic City calling! 
Rvening Betertalaments, Sports, Yours for the taking—the world- 

Excursions renowned Spring Tonic of ocean 
air and sunshine. Do come! 


Cost of course, including board, ex- 
cursions, visits to castles, museums, ” 
proven = tuition, and round-trip Special Rates 
passage, $370 to $470. 

Passage reserved on S.S. “Europa,” N. E. A. CONVENTION 
leaving New York July 1. Earlier accom- 
modations also available. Summer Session Welcomel 
opens July 11. 


For reservations or further informa- 


Transportation Free 
tion, address: 


to and from Municipal Auditorium 
MISS CHRISTINE TILL ining Meeting 
53 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


10 U S NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mor DENVER, COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,’’ free to members, 50c. to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


SUMMER THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


FRENCH Sscuoor AGENCY 


(co-educational) in the heart of 

French Canada. Old-Country 483 

French staff. Only French spok- A general Placement Bureau for men 

en. Elementary, Intermediate, and women in all kinds of teachin 
Advanced. Certificate or College Credit. positions. Large and alert College, an 
French’ entertainments, __ sight-seeing, ‘State Teachers’ College departments for 
sports, etc. Fee $140, Board and Tuition. Doctors and Masters. A large percentage 
June 27—July 30. Write for circular to of our College vacancies are for Profes- 
Secretary, Residential French Summer sors and Instructors in LANGUAGES— 
School Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, German. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY Our placements in Languages exceed 


those of any other department. For fur- 
A-32 MONTREAL, CANADA ther information write today. 
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SI NOUS LISIONS. By Grace and Bopy.....$1.00% 


Ciaretig. Ada and edited Grace CocHRAN- 


Grace COCHRAN and HaLBN M. EDDY. ... 1,10 


CONSTANTIN. Ha Ada and edited 


TERRE DE FRANCE: PREMI&RES LECTURES. By Otto - Bonp 1.50 
CONTES DE MAUPASSANT. Edited by Dursin ROWLAND...... 1.10* 
LA SBMEUSE. By BENJAMIN M, 1.50... 


DE VOYAGE. By Edited by 


SPANISH 


LECTURAS INTRODUCTORIAS, By Cantos Casio. 
CABALLEROS Y ESCUDEROS. By Hawourx and D. F. 


LAS INQUIBTUDES ETUDES DE SHANTI ANDIA. By Pro Banoja. Edited 
by L. D. Batre and Mano B. JONES. cece 1,25° 


VIVIDAS. SELECTIONS FROM THE VERSE AND PROsE OF 


ANTONIO Heras. S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG and HoMER 


ARIEL, By Jost Exmqua Rood, 1,35 


eo. GERMAN 
LESEBUCH FOR ANFANGER, By Prrm md F. Ww. 


INDUCTIVE READINGS IN GERMAN. Book 1. By Prom. Hac 
BOLDT and F, W. KAUPMANN.. 1,00¢ 
INDUCTIVE RBADINGS IN GERMAN. Book By 
INDUCTIVE IN GERMAN. IIT. By F. 
Edited by Oscan Ww, 1,10 
HERMAN LONS: AUS WALD UND HEIDE, Edited by Erwin G. 


few eee eee eee eet eee eee 1.35 
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NOW on textbooks for 
your beginning classes 
next fall... Texts which 
will support your class- 
room procedure with 
well-organized and care- 
“fully presented materials, 


with adequate quantities - 
of interest-provoking de- 


Vices and interest - main- 
taining activities, and with 
a broad though elementary 
program of readings for 
proficiency culture. 


French 
JUNIOR. FRENCH 
by LJ. A. Mercier 


“JUNIOR . FRENCH isa book 
which our teachers like more and 
more the longer they use it.” 


“It is an excellent book, founded 
upon very sound pedagogy, and pre- 
senting -the language inthe 
way that I’believe class groups can 
ever learn it.” 

“The use of monologs and dialogs 
is particularly effective in giving the 
students the ability to use French in 


“a way which they enjoy.” 
“Even the dullest pupil manifests an 


interest and wants to take an active 


part in the work.” 


Fundamentals of Spanish 
by Imbert and Pitol 
“IL know of no book in which rules 


are so clearly stated and illustrations 
of rules. are so clear.” 


“I like especially the Historietas, the blanks to be filled; and the early in- 


troduction of objective pronouns.” 


some contain answers to the very upon which I hare 
had to expend valuable time in the past.” 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
| GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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